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Robin Winter’s Tales 


WICCAN CHILD 


THE BIRTHDAY 


Muck. When some people think of a lake, they think of muck—brown, murky water— 
leeches, and crayfish. Not to mention deer flies, horseflies, gnats, and mosquitoes. They long for 
the ocean. 


They haven't grown up here with the flat sand bottom and pristine water that turns a brilliant 
aqua in August. A child who grows up on Deer Lake is shaped by it. The spirit of the lake 
enters her cells. As she grows, she becomes the lake—the smell of pine and damp earth, the 
rhythmic pulse of waves on windy days, the water’s sapphire reflection of a cloudless sky, and the 
electric intensity of summer thunderstorms blowing over the water. There’s nothing like a storm 


moving over a body of water to grip the senses. 


Now a soft breeze moves over the crystal lake. Little tufts of fishy foam gather on the sandy 
shore. A school of minnows startles and changes course as a snapping turtle floats by..A mother 
and her newborn ducklings move as a train past the redwood dock. The littlest duckling, the 
caboose, abruptly disappears like a victim in a shark attack, movie, sucked under by an 


enormous Muskellunge. 


Oblivious to the tragedy outside, a bright-eyed girl turned a pink box from side 
to side. She read, “‘Ask the questions girls want to know. Ouija Mystifying 
Oracle.” Robin narrowed her green eyes at her friend. “You got me a pink Ouija 
board?” 

“Why note” David said. “I got the pink one ’cause you’re a girl—anyway, I 
think yow’re a girl.” 

Robin raised a fist. 

Unfazed, he pressed on. “I mean, you might try to fake being cool, but I 
know you secretly worship all that wizardy, magical, unicorn stuff.” 

David Bellecourt was a difficult friend. Sometimes Robin would make plans 


to dump him, rehearsing the whole scene in her head, yet she’d never follow 


through. Life without David’s insults would be like a box of old markers—all the 
color sucked out. He was irritating and insensitive, but she loved him. He kept 
her on her toes. 

“You're a butt,” she said. Maybe not the best defense, but she found some 
satisfaction when her little crowd of friends gigeled. 

“Hey now, let’s stay positive,” Robin’s mother said, not bothering to look up 
from the task of frosting a large rectangular cake that still sat in its pan. 

“It’s okay, Mrs. Winter,” David said. “I think she’s just afraid to play with it. 
I mean, at twelve years old, she might attract a poltergeist or something.” 

Before Robin could respond, a meek yet determined voice rose above the 
din. “Don’t listen to him, Robin. That Ouija board is dangerous. You shouldn’t 
open it.” 

David’s reaction was swift. He pounced like a big cat—an ambush predator 
who’d been waiting all day for his chance. “Oh please, Tina! You’re telling me 
that a Parker Brothers game has magical powers?” 

Robin glanced at Tina. David could be intimidating. He was a few years 
older and often seemed to know more and better than most adults. For Tina’s 
sake, she seized the opportunity to correct him. “Uh, it’s made by Hasbro,” she 
said, pointing to the box. 

David shot her a look. “Whatever.” 

Though Tina appeared to shrink a bit, she soldiered on. “My aunt was given 
a Outja board once, and she knew it was evil. She threw it in her fireplace. When 
it burned, it gave off all kinds of nasty, green smoke.” Her round dark eyes grew 
rounder as she imagined it. 

David laughed. “Green smoke doesn’t mean it’s from hell. It just means that 
Park—” He shot Robin a sideways grin. “Hasbro used bad glue in the particle 
board.” 

Robin looked at her mother. Such exchanges among kids were observed 
silently, but her mother was undoubtedly on David’s side. She never believed in 
anything beyond the five senses. If it could not be seen, heard, smelled, tasted, or 
touched, it was a fantasy. 

This must be what it means to be twelve, Robin thought. As she approached this 
birthday, she found she could no longer agree with her mother’s opinions about 
many things. She believed in the supernatural, yet she didn’t think the Ouija 
board was evil. Her beliefs lay somewhere between her mother’s logic and Tina’s 
paranoia. 

“Mom, do you mind if we go play with it in my room?” Robin asked. 

Virginia Winter’s smoky blue eyes darted to Tina’s fearful ones, then back to 
Robin. “Are you sure you don’t want to take a swim?” 

Another friend, Bruce Jensen, piped up, “We don’t want to swim. We can do 
that anytime.” 


“T can see that you all take the lake for granted, spoiled children,’ Mrs. 
Winter said. 

Bruce feigned insult. “Children!” 

She laughed at that. “Sorry, Bruce. I'll try to be more accurate—adolescents, 
pubescents? Which do you prefer?” 

Bruce was formulating a witty comeback when the phone rang. Robin’s 
mother put a hand up. “Hold on.” The group quieted. “Hello... Yes, of course. 
Tl let her know. Have a nice evening, Margie.” She hung up. “Tina, your mom 
needs you home. I’m sorry you can’t stay longer.” 

“Me too,” Tina said, turning to her friends, “but it’s my grandma’s birthday 
too. I’ve got to split the time.” She hastily packed her things. “See you, 
everybody! Happy birthday, Robin.” 

With the exception of David, who was not ready to let go of the argument, 
evetybody offered their goodbyes and words of regret that Tina couldn’t stay. 
Robin followed her to the door and gave her a cautious hug. “Thanks for 
coming. You don’t mind, really, do your If I play with the Ouija board?” 

Tina blushed. “No, I don’t. I guess a little pink Ouija board probably can’t 
call up evil spirits. Have fun.” 

“Thanks. See you tomorrow.” Robin closed the door and addressed her 
party guests. “Let’s go to my toom.” 

“Come for cake when I call,” Mrs. Winter shouted after the remaining 
friends as they scrambled to Robin’s room with the board. 
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“Okay, everyone, let’s put the lights out,” Robin said. 

“Tt’s still going to be too bright,” Bruce said. 

“Well, put the blinds down. And, Maddie, would you grab a flashlight from 
my side table? We need to be able to see the letters,” Robin said. 

Once the proper amount of light was established, the group sat in a circle on 
the floor. 

“Aaaahh!” A scream pierced the darkness. Everyone turned to look at Lisa, a 
pretty girl whose fair features revealed her Scandinavian roots. “Spider!” She 
pointed to a long-legged figure scuttling across the oval rug. 

Everyone stood up, and Robin flipped on the lights. David took his shoe off 
and pulverized it with one swift slap. 

“Yuck,” Lisa said. 

“Sorry, but that’s cabin life,” Robin said. “Take a look around for more, then 
let’s get on with it.” The presence of the spider caused a shiver to travel up her 
spine. After a quick perusal of the floor, the lights were off again, and the group 


resumed their positions on the rug. 

Robin squinted at the instructions. “Who’s going to do it? We need two 
people.” 

“You're the birthday girl. You do it,” David said. 

“Okay. Who’s my partner?” 

The room was silent. 

“David?” asked Robin. 

“You know it won’t work if I do it. ’m a nonbeliever.” 

Bruce said, “If spirits are real, they’re not going to care whether you believe 
of not.” 

“Then you do it.” 

“Okay,” Bruce agreed. 

Robin was disappointed. Bruce didn’t seem like the kind of kid who could 
attract the supernatural. He was too funny, somehow—a skinny, springy redhead 
who didn’t take anything seriously. 

“David, read the instructions. What are we supposed to do?” Robin said, 
handing him the box. 

He pulled the instructions to a crack of light near the window shade. “Okay, 
sit on opposite sides of each other and place your fingers along the edge of the 
planchette—that’s the pointy, plastic thing there.” 

Bruce plunked his fingers down and flipped it over. 

“Lightly!” David snapped. 

Robin righted the planchette, and they gingerly placed their fingertips on 
either side of it. 

“Now, ask a question and wait for it to move by itself, but keep your fingers 
on it,” David said. 

Bruce looked toward the heavens. In a mock-deep voice, he pronounced, 
“Ohhh... mighty Ouija... we have come to talk to the ghosts of the past!” 

Robin rolled her eyes but said nothing. The children positioned themselves 
around Robin and Bruce. 

“T can’t see,” Lisa said. 

“Maddie, hold the flashlight steady,” Robin ordered. 

As Maddie steadied the flashlight, an air of quiet concentration settled in the 
room. They waited. 

Robin felt a twinge in her back as she hunched over the board. She moved a 
shoulder up to ease the pain. In concert with Bruce and Robin, the pointer began 
to move in little fits and starts toward the drawing of the sun on the board where 
the word “YES” was printed. 

“Youre pushing it,” Bruce accused. 

“No, I promise I’m not. Are your” 

Suddenly Bruce was serious. “No. Be quiet.” And then to the Ouija board, 


he said, “Yes? Yes, to what?” 

And the Ouija pointer began to move more smoothly. “It’s spelling words,” 
Bruce said. “Get some paper.” 

“In my side table,” Robin said. 

Lisa crept up to reach for paper and a pencil from the drawer, fearful that 
any movement would disturb the pointer. As Bruce dictated the other-worldly 
message, Lisa put it on paper. 

“YES... 1 AM HERE... I AM NOT... HOWEVER... A GHOST... AS OUR FRECKLED 
FRIEND PUTS IT.” 

At that, Lisa and Maddie giggled nervously. 

“Maddie, the flashlight!” Robin said. 

“Okay, sorry.” She suppressed her giggles and steadied the flashlight. 

The Ouija continued, “NOT FROM THE PAST... NO PAST, NO FUTURE.” 

All of Bruce’s previous airiness was gone as he put all his focus into the 
pointer’s movements. He became an instant believer. “THE BIRTHDAY CHILD...” 
he struggled. “What is that? ‘ISAVOID?”’ 

“It’s two words,” Maddie said and continued to read over the flashlight. “Is 
AVOIDING HER TRUTH... HER SELF...” 

Robin looked up from the pointer to her friends. They looked back with 
solemn faces. She felt as if she were on stage, a spotlight shone upon her, and 
she was unprepared for the scene. 

The Ouija went ahead as Bruce dictated, “SHE DOES NOT REMEMBER, BUT 
SHE MUST. HER...” Bruce was once again lost in the letters. “I can’t understand 
what it’s spelling! “HER EVIL...?”’ 

Robin shushed him. “Not ‘evil.’ I need quiet. I know everything it’s saying.” 

The pointer continued moving. “I’m completely lost,” he said. 

Robin spoke. “Evolution. “HER EVOLUTION,’ it said.” 

“You keep going,” Bruce said. “The words are too hard to follow.” 

She continued reading seamlessly as the pointer moved feverishly now, 
pausing for less than a second from letter to letter. “HER EVOLUTION CAN NOT 
PROCEED UNTIL SHE ALLOWS THE MEMORY OF SEPTEMBER.” A second chill 
moved up from within her. As it did, her whole body shuddered. She looked up 
at Bruce. “Your turn.” 

“T can’t. I don’t know how you’re doing it.” 

“Okay,” she said. 

The Ouija pointer suddenly shifted to “NO,” and the startled group gasped 
in unison. 

Bruce read, “I WILL GO SLOW. THE GIRL WILL LISTEN. SHE WAS SIX. SHE 
COULD... SEE. IN YOUR TERMS, SHE WAS PSYCHIC. SHE DID NOT KNOW.” 

Dimly, Robin became aware of a small trembling sensation in front of the 
lowest section of her spine. Something was about to lift her and take her to a 


place she didn’t want to go. It felt like one of those moments just after being 
strapped into a ride at the amusement park—too late to get off. 
Somehow, she kept her hand on the pointer as Bruce continued to dictate. 


“SHE TOLD SECRETS... THE CHILD SHE SPOKE TO... AND OF... KATY. HER FATHER 
WAS... AS YOU SAY, A BAD GUY... SHE PUT HERSELF IN DANGER BY SPEAKING OF 


TEs 

Robin’s hands left the pointer. She cried out as if wounded and drew her 
knees up to her chest. She turned pale, fell to one side, and curled up into a fetal 
position. Her eyes were closed tightly, shutting out something sinister. She was 
howling like a trapped rabbit. David pushed past the others, landed on the floor 
next to her, and pulled her to him. They sat awkwardly, his arms encircling her as 
she struggled with the visions that had entered her head. Her self-control had 
spiraled from her in a matter of moments. She didn’t seem aware of him; rather, 
she continued to whimper. To her friends, watching in horror, she seemed to be 
having a seizure or nervous breakdown. 

Por Robin, she felt unconnected to the screaming creature in David’s arms. 
Instead, she was catapulted back in time. 


THE BEE CHARMER 


She held a piece of sidewalk chalk in her tiny hand. Robin blinked. She was, at 
that moment, a dual-Robin. Twelve-year-old Robin was a watcher from within, 
while her six-year-old self remained consciously unaware of her visitor. 

A bulky, boyish girl and her smaller, dingier friends circled the patio with 
their Razor scooters. A dim, unsettled feeling came over the watcher Robin, yet 
she did not recognize or remember the girl. 

“Katy, I need help,” little Robin whined. 

The big girl rolled her eyes but traveled Robin’s way. “Whaddya want?” 

“T want to play hopscotch.” 

“So play it,’ Katy snapped. 

One of the dingy friends with wiry, copper hair rolled by. “You’d better be 
nice to her, or she won’t let you ride on her patio.” 

“Please, Katy,” Robin said. “I don’t know how to play.” 

Katy looked at her friends and let out a dramatic sigh. “Okay, okay. Get a 
rock.” 

Robin skipped off to a pile of landscaping stones and returned with a 
handful. 

“Good,” Katy said. “Stand here, and throw the rock in the first square.” 

Robin did so. 

“Now, just stay on one foot and pick up your rock like this.” As Katy 
demonstrated, she wobbled and lost her balance. Her skinny cohorts giggled. 
Katy stiffened but continued the lesson. “If you do that, you lose your turn.” 

“Will you play with—r” 

“Hopscotch is a baby game,” the other unwashed girl interrupted. 

Robin crossed her arms in a well-practiced pout. Katy glanced at Robin, then 
stared at her friends. “We'll play with you, Robin, if you play a grown-up game 
first.” 

“Okay.” 

“Tt’s called “Truth or Dare.” 

With that, Katy’s friends abandoned the scooters and eyed Robin like 


piranhas about to lunch on an innocent swimmer. 

Stringy-hair motioned to her. “Come on, let’s sit on the sand.” 

As they moved from the patio to the lakefront, Robin warned, “My mom 
won't let me swim unless she’s watching.” 

“Don’t worry,” Katy said. “We won’t go to the lake. Pll tell you how to 
play.” They settled in a circle on the sand. “You pick truth or dare. If you pick 
truth, I ask a question, and you have to answer it. If you pick dare, then you do 
whatever I say.” 

Robin hesitated. Her mother had always encouraged her to tell the truth. She 
had also warned her never to do anything someone dared her to do. The choice 
was easy. Truth. 

Strangely, the twelve-year-old Robin could feel the child’s thoughts, but she 
had no power to influence them. If she had, she would have said, “Ran! Run to 
your mother. Don’t play with these girls. They’re dangerous.” As it was, she was forced to 
go helplessly along for the ride. 

“Truth,” little Robin said. 

The friends exchanged sly smiles. “Good,” Katy said. “What happened to 
your dad?” 

“T don’t have a dad,” she said simply. 

Stringy-hair piped up, “Everybody has a dad, dummy. Even if you don’t live 
with him.” 

Robin circled her thumbs and index fingers and stared at them through 
improvised glasses. “I don’t know where my dad is.” 

The other girl, a dark-haired teenager with a deep summer tan, narrowed her 
eyes. “I don’t think she’s telling the truth.” 

“Tm note” Robin said. 

The watcher Robin marveled at the innocence of her six-year-old self. 

Little Robin sat very still for a moment and thought of her father. He came 
to her in images and symbols that she was unable to interpret clearly. “My father 
thinks about me. He sees me at night. I see so many presents—trainbow colors. 
When I open them, there’s nothing inside, but they make me happy, anyway.” 

Katy scowled. “That’s a dream, screwball.” 

Her attention turned toward Katy, and the older Robin sensed a shift in little 
Robin. Her face was transformed, hideously twisted with cruelty and hostility— 
no longer the face of a child. Someone else was in there with them! It spoke to 
Katy through Robin. The forcefulness of its voice startled twelve-year-old Robin. 
“God, youre a pig. I should have named you Bertha or Butina or some name 
that sounds fat. Get over here. Pll help you lose some of that blubber!” 

It was easy to guess that this was Katy’s father—a recent scene involuntarily 
reenacted. 

In the next moment, that peculiar magic that had prompted Robin to 


become Katy’s father was gone. “Oh, Katy,” Robin cried. “He punched you in 
the tummy! I’m sorry, Katy. He shouldn’t be so mean to you.” 

Katy looked back at her with cold, dark eyes. “Shut up! You’re a liar.” 

Katy’s friends were staring at her, incredulous. Stringy-hair girl said, “Katy, 
did your dad really say that to your And hit your” 

Suddenly, Katy was gagging. She ran to the end of Robin’s dock and threw 
up in the lake. The others waited as she splashed water on her face and rinsed 
her mouth by taking in lake water and spitting it violently back out. Water 
dripping from her hair, tears streaming down her cheeks, she stumbled back to 
Robin. “You didn’t tell the truth, so now you take the dare.” 

Twelve-year-old Robin knew that her small self had never imagined that a 
parent could be so cruel. Innocence lost. “I’m sorry for you, Katy, but I didn’t 
lie. You showed it to me.” 

“Shut up! That wasn’t my dad.” 

The force of her denial caused her friends to exchange knowing glances— 
somehow, some way, Robin had played out a real moment in Katy’s life. There 
was silence as Katy wiped her tears and stared, unseeing, into space. 

Abruptly, Katy shook off the trance. “Get up. We’re taking the trail to the 
Andetsens.” 

“T can’t leave without telling my mom.” 

“Don’t worry about it. You'll be right back. She won’t even notice you’re 
gone.” 

The girls were silent as they took the treacherous, rootbound path through 
the woods to the Andersen cabin. The watcher Robin trailed along. David had 
occasionally taken Robin up on the Andersens’ roof because it was easily 
accessed from the ground. They would sit on the roof and look out over the blue 
lake. Twelve-year-old Robin was so completely within her smaller self that she 
could hear little Robin’s thoughts as if spoken out loud. Wi// Katy dare me to jump 
off the roofé 

Katy did not lead her toward the roof but rather to an unlocked shed at the 
side of the property. “Okay,” Katy said gravely, “this is your dare. Get in the 
shed and shut the door.” 

Robin’s green eyes widened. “For how long?” 

“Three minutes,” Katy said. 

“T want to go home.” 

The stringy-haired girl spoke up with the kind of false, syrupy voice usually 
reserved for flight attendants. “Just three minutes, that’s all. Then we'll take you 
home to your mommy.” 

“Come on,” the tanned one said. “Then you'll be able to tell everyone you 
won a grown-up game.” 

With this, the watcher Robin was screaming to her six-year-old self, “Rwa, 


run!” She was desperate to break through, but little Robin was oblivious and 
moved reluctantly toward the shed. As she opened the creaking door, Katy 
roughly shoved her in and slammed it shut. Though there was no padlock, the 
door was secured with a slat that sat in a latch. She was trapped. 

“Katy! Let me out! ’m scared. I want my mom.” 

“Three minutes, kid,” Katy yelled as she circled the shed, retrieving a large 
pine branch from the ground. 

At this point, little Robin succumbed to full-blown panic. All sense left her. 
“Mama... Mama!” she cried as she collapsed into a fetal position that mirrored 
her older self by the Ouija board. But the order was wrong—this must have 
happened first. 

The watcher Robin went nearly out of her mind with grief and fear for her 
six-year-old self. She imagined herself as a mother to this younger Robin—a 
ghost mother who watched from another dimension, helpless to save her child. 

Suddenly, there was a deafening crack against the back of the shed. Katy was 
pounding the shed with the branch! But why? 

Crack! 

There it came again. Robin stopped crying and listened. A low hum reached 
her ears. 

Crack! 

The sound of footsteps retreating, ugly laughter fading. She was alone. What 
was that humming sound? 

Bees. 

Or hornets. 

She was in there with a bees’ nest, and Katy had purposely hit the shed wall 
to disturb the hive. 

They were swarming. 

Both Robins shrieked in terror. The bees began to descend on her crumpled 
body. She would not survive. 

But she must have survived, thought the watcher Robin, because I survived! 

Then, amazingly, little Robin sat up, cross-legged. The child was calm even 
as the bees buzzed about her, landing, bumping, stinging, falling. She put her tiny 
hands up in the air and circled her thumbs and fingers as she had earlier to make 
play glasses. But this time, she kept them interlocked, like construction paper 
chains for holiday decorations. She reached up and gracefully moved her hands 
to her lap. The frantic movements of the bees softened and slowed. The 
deafening buzz around her became a hum that made both Robins sleepy. 

Six-yeat-old Robin was a bee charmer. 

The bees stopped stinging. The swarm halted. They continued to fly around 
her, but the panic on both sides evaporated. Little Robin was not well, though. 
She lay down in the shed and slept. 


THE HOSPITAL 


Following her visit to the past, she woke in a hospital room with her mother at 
her bedside. She cringed at the thought of the abrupt end to her party. What had 
happened with her friends after she left her body to move into six-year-old 
Robin’s body? She hoped she had fainted beautifully and then slept, like in the 
movies. More likely, she did something embarrassing like scream, or drool, or 
worse. Ugh! 

“Robin?” Her mother’s anxious face came into view. 

“Mom, don’t look so scared. I’m okay.” And as she used the words to 
reassute her mother, she believed them. She felt cheerful, almost euphoric. 
Weird. She looked up at the bag of liquid flowing through a tube and into her 
arm. Maybe that good feeling was coming from whatever drug was in that IV. 

There was a gentle knock at the door, and a compact, middle-aged woman 
with pink scrubs peeked into the room. “Hello, Robin,” she said, walking to 
stand at the foot of her bed. “My name is Vagdevi Singh, and Ill be taking care 
of you today. Can you tell your mother and me what happened to your” 

Robin shifted in her bed. Her back was stiff. 

“Would you like to sit up?” Dr. Singh offered, handing her a corded remote. 
“Press the ‘up’ arrow.” 

“Thank you.” Robin raised her bed and adjusted her pillow. The doctotr’s 
warm smile put her at ease. “I got a Ouija board for my birthday.” 

“Happy birthday,” Dr. Singh said. 

“Thank you. So, we were playing with it, and... I thought of something.” 
She glanced at her mother. “It was a memory from when I was little. I was 
trapped in a shed. I’m not sure whether it was a dream or...” 

The doctor nodded and wrote something on her clipboard. “Do you 
remember collapsing? Do you remember the drive to the hospital or anything 
along the way?” 

“No. It was like I was somewhere else.” She turned her attention to her 
mother. “Does everyone think I’m totally weird? What did I do?” Robin braced 
herself for some mortifying vision of herself—throwing up on everyone or biting 


someone on the leg. 

Her mother shook her head. “No one thinks you’re weird. They’re just 
concerned about you. David and Bruce are waiting outside.” 

“But what exactly did I do, Mom?” 

Her mother glanced at Dr. Singh, who nodded. 

“Robin, you were screaming. It seemed like you were having a nightmare or 
something worse, like a night terror. We couldn’t wake you up, so we carried you 
to the car. It would have taken too long to get an ambulance out to the lake.” 

Robin’s eyes widened. “Who carried me?” 

“David.” 

Robin blushed. “David?! Oh, Mom, I’m so embarrassed.” 

“Why?” 

She glared at her mother. Could it be that she actually didn’t see the 
problem? Of course she didn’t. Her mother rarely viewed the world from a 
“feelings” perspective. If Robin needed carrying, it made practical sense for a 
strong boy like David to carry her. She didn’t think she could ever look her 
friend in the eye again. 

Dr. Singh said, “Could you tell us more about your dream?” 

Robin frowned. Despite her embarrassment, the strange and welcome good 
mood was still with her. The thought of talking about the experience threatened 
that. She decided to provide a short version. “Well, basically, I was trapped in a 
shed with a bunch of mad bees in it.” 

Dr. Singh turned to her mother. “Does this mean anything to you, Mrs. 
Winter?” 

Virginia Winter did not take her eyes off Robin. “It happened.” 

Robin looked at her mother, incredulous. 

Dr. Singh spoke. “So, we’re talking about an authentic repressed memory 
here.” 

“Repressed?” Robin asked. 

Dr. Singh put a finger to her lips and traced them as if it were a necessary 
step in finding the words to explain. “Rarely, when a traumatic event occurs, a 
person will forget. But they haven’t truly forgotten. A part of their brain just 
chooses not to look at it, yet the experience remains in their mind, hidden. This 
hiding place, Robin, is called the subconscious. Have you heard of this term 
before?” 

“Yeah, definitely.” 

“Though the memory is subconscious—or under your awareness—it still 
exists. It may affect your life in unusual ways. Sometimes a repressed memory 
causes a person to feel nervous around people or certain objects. Does any of 
that make sense to you?” 

Robin thought about this. There did not seem to be specific fears, as the 


doctor suggested. She was not particularly afraid of bees. Or sheds. What was 
present in Robin was a sense of loss. Not just the loss of a father, but the 
impression that she, herself, was lost. The thought was impossible to 
communicate. She looked at the doctor’s open face. “Uhm, I’m not sure. Could I 
talk to my mom for a moment?” 

“Of course. Ill be back a little later.” "To Robin’s mother, she said, “We'll 
speak then, as well, Mrs. Winter?” 

“Of course.” 

After the doctor had left the room, Mrs. Winter settled into the bedside 
chair. Robin sat up and swung her legs off the edge of the bed. She shivered. 

“Do you need a blanket, honey?” 

For some reason she couldn’t identify, the offer annoyed her, and she made 
little attempt to conceal it. “No, Mom.” 

An awkward silence settled in. 

“Mom, why didn’t we ever talk about what happened? Didn’t I want to talk 
about it?” 

“How much do you remember?” 

“Everything. Katy. The two other girls. Everything.” 

Her mother put her hands to her face and wiped wearily at her eyes. “Robin, 
I’m sorry. At the time, you weren’t talking, and I believed that it would be best to 
just put it behind you. After I found out what those girls did to you, I didn’t 
want you to have to relive it. I didn’t let you testify. You didn’t need to.” 

“They went to jail?” 

“Well, Katy Barnes went to juvenile detention, you know, kid jail. The other 
girls testified against her. They told the judge everything, so they got off with 
lesser charges.” 

“Lesser charges?” 

“They had to enter into therapy and do community service. Because they 
testified about what was done to you, you didn’t have to be a witness. I certainly 
thought that was for the best. I regret that I didn’t talk everything through with 
you. I know now that much as we might want to, we can’t just erase bad events 
that happen to us.” 

Robin had a chilling thought. “Is Katy still in prison?” 

“She was released from juvenile detention after a year. Social services didn’t 
allow her to go back to her parents, though. She went into foster care.” 

“That’s why she got so mad at me, Mom, because I knew what her dad did 
to her.” 

“I know,” she said softly. 

“But how could I have known?” 

“That I don’t know, Robin.” 

“The Ouija board. It took me back to that place.” 


Her mother frowned. “The Ouija board itself did nothing but give you 
access to your subconscious. Listen, Robin, I want you to know that you don’t 
have to be afraid. Katy’s long gone, and the other girls were not even year-round 
residents. They were summer visitors, and they wouldn’t dare set foot on our 
property again.” 

“They'd be, like, twenty now.” Robin gazed out of the hospital room 
window. The sky was bright and cloudless. She inhaled slowly, imagining crisp, 
fresh air. “I think ’m glad I remembered, Mom, because the truth is I feel 
amazing! Can we go home?” 

Her mother pressed her lips together and shook her head. “I’m glad you feel 
good, but I think they want to keep you a bit longer, love—just overnight.” 

Ugh. Tests, probably. Needles. The worst part about needles was the humiliation. 
As always, she would begin to feel light-headed, and the nurses wouldn’t hide 
their amusement. They thought her squeamishness was cute or something. She 
didn’t want to sound like a baby, but she wasn’t too proud to ask, “Will you 
stay?” 

“Of course. Pll be here every second.” Her mother reached out and stroked 
Robin’s long, brown hair. “I’m sorry. I know that I’m responsible for this.” 

Robin’s mother looked pale and tired. Her eyes were red-rimmed and 
cloudy. “Please don’t feel like that. It’s okay. And right now, I think I feel better 
than you do. You can go home and get some sleep if you want.” 

“No, PH stay. They'll bring a cot in for me.” 

Robin’s moment of selflessness faded, and she was relieved to simply say, 
“Okay,” as she reached for her mother’s hand. 
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“You have a visitor.” 
Where did that voice come from? 


Robin notices little pricks of light coming through the cracks in the rock. This doesn’t make 
sense. It’s a dark, grey day on the coast. How can light come up from the ground? She looks out 
across the ocean. The waves are spectacular, threatening. Her shoulders and feet are bare. She 
shivers and looks down at herself, standing on the rocky ledge. She’s in a white dress—or a 
nightgown? She feels so pretty in it, but it’s more than that—she feels elegant and grown up, 
and romantic—in love with the rocky coast, the grey day, the white dress, the powerful waves. 
Her body pulses with the beauty of it. 


But those pesky lights Reep popping up, incompatible with the scene. They’re tugging at her, 


bothering her. And a human voice! She’s being pulled away, bright light obscuring her view. 
With a sigh, Robin gives in and allows herself to leave her oceanside retreat. 
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She blinked, shielded her eyes, and her mother came into focus. “It’s morning 
already? I can barely open my eyes, Mom. It’s too bright.” Her mother moved to 
close the hospital blinds. Cheap metal blinds closing sounded like a car crash. 

“Better?” her mother said. “You really slept. It’s ten. You have a visitor.” 

“Davide” 

“Relax, it’s Audrey.” 

Audrey was probably her best friend, though Robin had to forgive her for 
blowing off her birthday party for a family trip. They were always traveling. 
Robin wondered why anyone would want to sacrifice even a moment of summer 
on the lake for some boring trip to Disneyland or Hawaii. 

Her mother interrupted her thoughts. “David and Bruce were here for a 
long time yesterday, but I told them to come back today. They'll probably be 
here soon enough.” 

“T don’t think David ever gets up before ten on a Saturday,” she said. Robin 
sat up in bed. “Mom. I have to tell you something. I was having a great dream. I 
was at the ocean—not like Florida, but somewhere where it’s rocky and cold. 
And I was really pretty, Mom. I was older, and I had on a gorgeous white dress.” 

“You are pretty, Robin,” her mother said. “Audrey’s waiting, Hon.” 

Robin sighed. “Okay, Mom. Sure. You can go get her.” Her mother never 
wanted to talk about dreams. To her, they were nonsense, yet Robin had always 
been fascinated by them. She remembered something her six-year-old self had 
said: “My father thinks about me. He sees me at night.” Did little Robin know 
something that she didn’t? 

Audrey entered the room alone. “Your mom went to get some breakfast, I 
think,” she said. “How are your” 

Robin looked at Audtey’s round, china doll face. “Embarrassed. I’m afraid 
of what I must have looked like, screaming and everything.” 

Audrey frowned and shook her head. “No one cares about that, Robin,” she 
said. “What I care about is why it happened. Why did the Ouija board do that to 
your” While Audrey seemed appalled at the Ouija board’s apparent attack, Robin 
thought she saw a glimmer of fascination in Audrey’s eyes. 

“The Ouija board didn’t do it. I just... a memory came up of something I’d 
forgotten. I just couldn’t deal with it.” 

Audrey gasped. “What was it?” 

Robin hesitated. “Audrey, ’m not ready to talk about it a whole bunch.” 


Like a weeks-old helium balloon, Audrey deflated. 

“Listen,” Robin said, “if I were going to share this with anyone, it'd be you. I 
just don’t feel like it right now, okay? [ll tell you this. It was a memory of being 
trapped in Tina’s shed when I was really little.” 

“T never heard about that. Does Tina know about it?” Audrey wondered. 

“T hadn’t thought about that. I don’t know.” 

Audrey bit her lower lip. “I take it this means your mom isn’t cool with the 
Ouija board. David must feel terrible! Are you going to get rid of it?” 

Robin felt the suggestion ignite a fire of temper within her. It was strange 
how strongly she felt about the Ouija board now. “I’m not getting rid of it. I 
know my mom won’t want me to use it anymore, but I’m not giving it up. It told 
me something I needed to know.” 

“But you said it came from your own mind.” 

“But the Ouija board gave me a way into that part of my mind. I don’t want 
to give that up.” She pointed to her head. “I want to know everything I can 
about what’s in here.” 

Audrey looked admiringly at her friend. “But aren’t you afraid of what could 
happen? Look! You’re in a hospital bed.” 

“T have to take the chance. I don’t think it’s going to happen again, though. 
Something tells me that the really bad stuff was brought up first because I 
needed to remember.” 

Audrey came closer and leaned down to whisper in her ear. “Robin, could 
you and I do it next timer” 

Robin laughed. “I’m sure Bruce won’t be too eager to play with me again.” 
She looked up at Audrey, whose eyes were nearly shooting sparks. “You’re super 
interested in this stuff, aren’t you?” 

Her eyes dimmed. “It worked for Bruce, though. It might not work with 
me.” 

“T don’t think itll hurt to try.” Robin smiled. “It feels right to me. I want to 
do it as soon as I get out of here, but we'll have to wait until my mom’s not 
around.” 

Audrey returned the smile. “Ooh. You're bad! I can’t wait.” 

“Ym not bad. I just know that I need to get to that Ouija board again.” 


VOIGT’S 


“Let’s go to Voigt’s,” Bruce suggested. 

“Absolutely!” Robin said. As far as Robin and her friends were concerned, 
the theme-park adventures other kids dreamed of paled in comparison with the 
triple treat of a candy shop, lunch counter, and arcade all in one. The rickety old 
building was hardly a treat to the eyes, but for Robin, there was no prettier place 
on earth. 

“We'll take my boat,” David said. When Robin looked sideways at him, he 
said, “My boat’s bigger. We put all of us in yours, and we’ll sink straight to the 
bottom.” 

She couldn’t argue. Her treasured little aluminum boat would not be secure 
under the weight of five teens. “Okay, does everyone have money?” 

“T didn’t bring any,” Tina said. 

Robin snickered. As fastidious as Tina was, she rarely went so far as to plan 
ahead for events that might cost her something. Today, though, Robin was 
feeling lighthearted and didn’t want to be prickly about pocket change. “I got a 
few extra bucks.” 

“Thanks. Pll pay you back.” 

“Sure,” she said, then exchanged smiles with Audrey. They both knew Robin 
would never see the money again. 

“Tell your mom where we’re going. Pll have my cell phone,” David said. 

Robin’s mom called from the patio. “I heard you. Have fun!” She had been 
absorbed in the ambitious task of creating brick-and-mortar planters for her 
geraniums. 

David, Bruce, and the girls piled into the boat. “Count PFDs,” David said. 

“PFDs?” Audtey said. 

David clenched his teeth. “Do you, or do you not, live on a lake? A PFD! A 
personal flotation device!” 

“Don’t talk down to me,” Audrey growled. “My family just doesn’t call them 
PFDs. We call them life vests or cushions.” 

David backed down. “Well, we need five in the boat.” 


Bruce laughed. “What are you afraid of? The boat police?” 

“Actually, yes, I am, because people who are not afraid of the boat police 
end up going to boat school.” 

Robin eyeballed the cushions stuffed between the seats. ““There’re five. Let’s 


”? 


go. 

“What about sunscreen? My mom says—” started Tina. 

“Tina!” she snapped. “It’s a beautiful day. A few minutes of sun on your skin 
isn’t going to give you skin cancer. It gives you—some vitamin—lI can’t 
remember.” Now Robin was getting prickly. Anything Tina said that started with 
“my mom says” was going to be a downer. 

“Vitamin D,” David said as he pressed the choke and started the engine. The 
sound of the motor and the bottom of the boat slapping the waves discouraged 
further conversation, and they retreated to their thoughts. The day was bright 
and cheerful, and Robin regained her sense of calm. The memory of being 
locked in a shed with a swarm of bees was horrific, but she was grateful it had 
surfaced. She felt better from the inside out. 

Upon reaching the docks at Voigt’s, the children crawled awkwardly out of 
David’s boat and climbed the sand hill to the store. Voigt’s could have had a 
view of the lake, but the windows opened toward the street. David surveyed his 
favorite hangout. “I never really thought about it before, but Voigt’s used to be a 
house.” 

The children looked at the building with fresh eyes. “Hey, yeah!” Bruce said. 
“The front area with the booths must have been the porch.” 

“Right,” Robin said. “The arcade was the living room, the kitchen in the 
back was, well, the kitchen, and the bar and candy area—maybe that was a dining 
room. And the bedrooms?” 

“Upstairs,” David said. “I figure the Voigts live up there.” 

Tina took in a short breath and shivered. “Edith Voigt gives me the creeps. I 
think she’s a witch.” 

“T like her,” Robin said. “One time, I was getting some stuff for my mom, 
and I didn’t have enough money. I was about to give up my bag of potato chips, 
but she told me I could keep it.” 

“Oh sure, that’s all you need to win Robin’s undying loyalty—free potato 
chips,” Bruce teased. 

Robin poked Bruce a little too hard in his skinny ribs. He would never 
understand a regular kid’s appreciation for junk food. “Shut up. A witch 
wouldn’t give a kid free potato chips.” 

“Unless they were poisoned,” Bruce said. 

Robin smiled. All her worries about being the freak of the neighborhood 
vanished. Her friends were as comfortable with Robin after the Ouija board 
incident as before. 


“Shut it,” David said as they walked in the door. Edith was at the counter. 
“Who’s playing pool?” he asked. 

“Me!” Bruce and Audrey answered. 

Robin turned to Tina. “Let’s get candy.” They approached the candy displays 
and perused the selections with care. Edith’s inventory was varied and plentiful, 
with candy powders in all manner of containers, candy jewelry, wax bottles with 
sweet liquid, candy vampire teeth, and all the standard chocolate bars. Robin 
chose a Sugar Daddy and vampire teeth, while Tina searched the ice-cream 
freezer for a Drumstick. 

Robin paid for their treats, and they moved to a booth out front. She felt a 
little uneasy sitting alone with Tina. She imagined Tina judging her for the Ouija 
board session and its result. “I told you so” was in the air, but Tina was too 
polite to say it. She thought about bringing it up, but she wasn’t in the mood to 
debate, defend, or apologize. She concentrated on the dense caramel of her 
Sugar Daddy. 

Tina got through her ice cream fast and looked longingly at the pinball 
machine inside. “Go ahead,” Robin said, slapping four quarters on the table. 

“Thanks!” She grabbed the quarters and made a hasty exit. 

Robin smiled as her eyes followed her friend’s trail back into the arcade. 
Tina was a pinball expert. Those four quarters could result in a good hour of 
play. She sure was insecure, though, for someone so good at everything. With 
that thought, she turned back around to focus on her Sugar Daddy. When she 
saw the man in the neighboring booth, she startled and nearly put the candy up 
her nose. The man might have smiled a bit, though it was impossible to imagine 
a genuine smile under all that scruffy hair. Why hadn’t she noticed him before? 
Had he just walked in, or was he there all along, blocked by Tina and her ice 
cream? 

It was Jonas. The famous, infamous Jonas. The man who went after his 
nephew with an axe. 

All the children who lived in or had summer homes around the lake 
normally took trails that traversed the front of the lake properties. Only Jonas’s 
land was off-limits. Parents warned their children that they must walk back out 
to the public road if they needed to pass by his property. Even then, they must 
not set foot upon his driveway. And if by chance they saw him anywhere in or 
out of town, they had clear instructions to run in the other direction. This 
parental anxiety gave rise to many rumors. Deer Lake kids loved to tell tales 
about children who ignored the warnings and fell prey to his axe and his 
cannibalistic appetites. 

Robin had only seen him once before. They were driving home from a 
grocery trip to Crosslake, and there he was, stumbling around on the dirt road, a 
bottle of whiskey in his hand. He looked unreal, like an old, dark wizard from a 


movie. His beard was gray and long. His clothes were ill-fitting and filthy. He 
must have been years without a bath, Robin thought. 

Now she was embarrassed. If she got up to leave, that would make him 
think she was afraid. Which she was. But she couldn’t let him know that. She put 
an unnatural focus on her Sugar Daddy, which thankfully was an effortful task. 
The time and sweet struggle involved were the reason she bought it, yet she 
couldn’t stop being hypervigilant, aware that Jonas just sat there, staring. He was 
so still that he seemed not to breathe. He must have been sitting there all along, Robin 
thought, part of the furniture. He reminded her of a stick insect on a branch, nearly 
impossible to spot. 

Why was he staring at her? Didn’t he realize that it was rude, that it would 
make her uncomfortable? She mustered the courage to look, really look, right 
back at him. 

A barely perceptible smile. Maybe. 

Time to go. She got up and moved past him to return to the arcade. A hand 
abruptly clamped down around the wrist, hard. She gasped and looked down at 
him. He glared at her. “Be careful, young lady. You are playing with fire.” 

Robin froze in shock as she stared at him. Everything she’d learned about 
self-defense failed her—drop to the ground, scream bloody murder—she was 
paralyzed. 

Then he released his grip and looked down at his own hands as if their 
existence was a surprise to him. Now, he looked back up at her with an entirely 
different expression—disoriented and perhaps a little fearful. 

“Okay, well then, bye,” Robin said, turning away and walking back to her 
friends. 

Mortified, she replayed her words in her head. Okay? Bye? What an idiot she 
was! Why was she compelled to be polite to strangers? Even would-be axe 
murderers? She was disgusted with herself. 

David noticed her distress. “What’s wrong?” 

Ugh! She couldn’t hide anything from him. “Jonas is out there.” 

Bruce’s eyes lit up like a kid on Christmas morning. “You’re joking. I gotta 
see this! Let me borrow your drink,” he said to Audrey, grabbing it. In a loud, 
stilted voice, he announced, “I’m going to sit down with my delicious and 
refreshing Coke. Come on, Dave!” He continued his false-cool-casual affect as 
he walked out of the arcade toward the porch. 

The others rolled their eyes but followed him. Robin remained, still as a 
statue, the Sugar Daddy still in her hand. 

As quickly as they disappeared, they were in sight again. “He’s gone,” Bruce 
said. 

“Sorry,” Robin said. 

“Are you sure you weren’t imagining it?” Bruce demanded. 


“She wasn’t,” David said. “He was there.” 

“How do you know?” Bruce said. 

“Because I know Robin. She saw him.” 

“He’s not a joke, Bruce,” Robin said, her eyes flashing. “He’s scary and 
dangerous.” 

Bruce got serious and stared at her for a moment. She knew he was 
remembering the birthday party. He wasn’t going to risk upsetting her. “Okay,” 
he said. 
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It was close to dinnertime when they arrived home, so Tina, Audrey, and Bruce 
departed for their respective homes. David noticed Robin’s mom was still 
immersed in her planter project. “Want to go for a swim?’ 

“Okay,” Robin agreed. “Let’s do the inner tube.” David’s inner tube was a 
source of envy for Robin. His father had gotten it at a farming supply store. It 
was the inner tubing of a giant tractor tire, and no dedicated floating pool toy 
could beat it. They would sit on opposite edges and rock it back and forth until 
David’s greater weight flipped Robin up and over into the water. 

While Robin ran in to change into a bathing suit, David retrieved his tube 
and set out for deep water. Robin loved the sound of her feet padding along the 
wooden dock as she ran and jumped off the edge into the crystal water. She 
quickly caught up to David and hoisted herself up onto the side. With not a little 
envy, she compared his skin color to hers. It was summer’s end, and she 
remained pasty white, but his skin was a deep chestnut. At sixteen years old, he 
still had no body hair that she could see, but his shoulders had become broad 
and muscular. One of the “beautiful people,” she thought. 

“Tt’s beautiful out here,” David said. She startled when he said “beautiful” at 
the same time as she was thinking it. She feared he had somehow read her 
thoughts and was teasing her. Of course, that was an irrational idea. Or so she 
hoped. 

“I know. No flies today for some reason,” Robin said. 

“Ym depressed,” he said, looking down at their feet trailing along the water’s 
surface. 

“Why?” 

“Because this is it. This is the last nice day, the last trip to Voigt’s, and the 
last swim with you before school starts.” 

“We can still swim for a month or so after the start of school, and we can go 
to Voigt’s by car any time of the year.” 

“Not the same.” 


“T know.” 

There was silence for a while as they floated along, squinting against the 
sun’s reflection on the water. David hated school. He lived for summer. That 
was why he and Robin were so close, she thought. She didn’t meet his level of 
maturity, but they shared similar passions. Fishing, swimming, bonfires—soaking 
up every moment of lake life held priority over anything else. During the winter, 
reading was her refuge. Her house didn’t even have a satellite dish. Friends told 
her that she didn’t know what she was missing, yet she was content with books. 

David interrupted her thoughts. “You like school.” 

“Maybe school just works for some people and not for others.” 

“There’s homeschooling, but even if my mom was willing, I don’t think I 
could stand it.” 

Robin couldn’t visualize David’s mother sitting at their dining room table 
with piles of books. Ruby Bellecourt’s passion was literally for the sweet things in 
life. Robin liked to call David’s house The Gingerbread House because Ruby was 
always in the kitchen making some delicious dessert. Thanks to the draw of those 
treats, Robin and David spent bad-weather days at his cabin. David’s mother 
often helped them make their own—teaching them to pull taffy or melt 
chocolate for fudge. 

“You could do cyber school. My mom’s students are from all over the 
state,” Robin said. 

“T don’t think so.” He took a deep breath. “That’s not the problem, though. 
I hate the school year because I don’t see you anymore.” 

Robin blinked. Was he serious? David had never before said anything 
remotely vulnerable. “We’re next-door neighbors! And for the first time in two 
years, I'll be going to the same school building as you.” 

“IT know. We'll see each other once in a while, but we'll both be busy with 
homework and after-school stuff.” 

“Well, then we’ll make time to hang out.” She began to rock the inner tube 
forward and back. “Like...” She pushed down her foot on the opposite side of 
the tube. “Right...” She sat back down and then used the momentum to push 
herself to stand as David sat deeply into the water. “Now!” She sat back down 
and then vaulted forward over David, launching them both into the water. 


SCHOOL 


School supplies. Bright notebooks and folders color-coded by subject. New 
pencils and pens, highlighters, binders, and reinforced loose-leaf paper. In 
September, this was fun. Every year she promised herself: Stay neat and 
organized! By the third week of school, she would have betrayed herself. Untidy. 
Hopelessly. 

Maybe this was the year she’d get an iPad. 

The first day of school was blustery. Far above her head, the trees swayed 
and knocked and cracked, threatening to throw down a missile. Sometimes a 
whole tree would come down with lethal force. As she walked up the steep dirt 
hill toward her bus stop, she wondered why she was the only kid in sight. She got 
nervous—wrong time, wrong day? She pulled her cell phone from her pocket. 
Early as usual. It would be another ten minutes before the other kids arrived. 

Once settled at her stop, she sat on a large boulder. It wasn’t very rear-end- 
friendly, but it was better than standing. She looked up at the trees. Scary as they 
were, the pines were magnificent. She never wanted to live anywhere else. As far 
as she was concerned, northern Minnesota was paradise. Images of heaven she 
had read about could never compare to her blue lake, towering pines, and 
wooded trails. She even loved the buzz of speed boats—people at play. 

She felt that light and joyful feeling again. There must be something to it, she 
thought, this idea of the conscious and subconscious mind. Prom now on, whatever it 
was, no matter how disturbing, she would welcome the chance to examine and 
consider it rather than stuff it down deep. All those years, her subconscious had 
been picking at her, darkening her mood—that sense of being damaged. Trying 
to live above it sapped her energy. The Ouija board had been a friend to her, she 
decided. 

It was terrible what those girls had done to her, but her conscious 
knowledge of it opened up a new window of understanding. She had charmed 
those bees. She felt a longing to know more about herself. There were secrets 
within that had yet to be uncovered. She was sure of it. And she wasn’t afraid. 

“What’s up, kid?” David startled her. 


“Ohl!” She tapped her forehead, demanding a quick retort from her sluggish, 
daydreaming brain. “I was just thinking that it’d be a miracle if you weren’t the 
last one to the bus stop. Don’t you usually sleep till ten?” 

“Eleven. And believe me, the idea of 183 days of getting up at the crack of 
dawn is killing me.” 

Robin cupped her hands over her eyes, looked at him, and laughed. His 
shaggy, black hair was sticking out in all directions under his winter cap, and his 
eyes were barely open. “Oh boy, you do look tired. Well, cheer up. This is the 
first time in two years that we get to ride the bus together.” 

“Oh yes, that makes it all worthwhile,” he snapped. The old David was back. 

“T thought you were going to miss me,” Robin teased. 

“Apparently, not so much.” Hands in his pockets for warmth, he squinted 
down the hill. “Bruce’s late.” Turning back, he spied Maddie and Lisa walking 
briskly toward them. “There they are. At least they don’t have to walk up the hill. 
It should be illegal to make a kid walk up a thing that steep.” 

Robin hopped off the boulder and took a few steps to look downhill toward 
their driveways. “It’s so huge, it scares me a little, you know? I had a dream that 
my mom was driving up the hill, but it was so steep that the whole truck just fell 
over backward.” 

David stared at her as he pulled his hood over his hat to block out the wind. 
“Youre so weird.” 
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Robin felt so lighthearted with her friends on the bus that she forgot to be 
nervous until she was making her way toward the building. Lisa and Maddie had 
exited the bus in a flash and vanished. David went off to the ninth-grade wing, 
leaving Tina, Audrey, and Robin to search for their homerooms. “There’s 
yours!” Audrey said to Tina, pointing up to Room 21. “Okay, so, where’s 25 
then?” 

“T don’t know,” Tina said, her paper schedule trembling in her hands, “but 
I’ve got to go.” She disappeared into the room. 

Audrey and Robin turned to one another and rolled their eyes. “Don’t 
worty,” Robin said. “We'll find both of our homerooms before we leave each 
other. You can always count on Tina to take care of herself first.” 

“She’s just afraid of being late or yelled at or something,” Audrey said. 

“Or everything,” Robin said. “Well, I don’t want to be late either, so let’s 
look. I can’t figure this out. The numbers don’t make sense.” 

“Here. Here’s yours. Twenty-seven.” 

“Okay, so 25 ought to be two doors down. No, one door down. I guess it’s 


even on one side and odd on the other. Well, Pll see you in algebra!” Robin 
hugged her friend. 

“Bye! Don’t be nervous,” Audrey said. 

“Don’t be Tina,” Robin said. 

Audrey snickered. “You’re so mean.” 

Robin shook her head. “Not really.” She smiled and blushed. Maybe she was 
a little mean to Tina. It was wrong to make fun of her. After all, it was Tina’s 
anxiety that made her selfish. Robin was grateful that, unlike Tina, she didn’t feel 
nervous every day. Today, however, she had good reason to be. 

She took a deep breath and walked into Room 27, her first secondary-school 
classroom. At first glance, she didn’t recognize any other student. Where did 
these kids come from? Most were townies, she thought. There were envelopes 
on each desk. A rounded, thirty-something teacher with a black mustache was 
saying the same thing over and over again. “Find your envelope and have a seat.” 

Her strategy to look for her envelope at the back of the room failed. 
“Winter” was at the front! Bucking the teacher code of alphabetical seating was a 
small factor, but it might mean this school—or at least this teacher—was 
different. She sat and began skimming through the stack of papers meant for her 
mother to complete, wishing fervently that someone she knew would walk in. 

The bell rang, and incredibly, the teacher began to stroll down the middle 
row of desks, singing an old song in a rich, baritone voice: 


School days, school days, 

Dear old golden rule days. 

Readin’ and ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic, 
Taught to the tune of a hick’ry stick. 
You were my queen in calico, 

I was your bashful barefoot beau, 
And you wrote on my slate, 

‘T love you, Joe,” 

When we were a couple of kids. 


Robin looked around at the classmates sitting behind her. They all sat, mouths 
open. 

“T am Mr. Jankovich, your homeroom and language arts teacher and your 
one-man welcoming committee.” Robin smiled. 

He gestured formally and flamboyantly as he said, “Welcome to Crosslake 
Secondary School—perhaps not the best time in your life—but a time in your 
life.” 

The students laughed nervously. 

Mr. Jankovich twirled his mustache maniacally. “Now, I need to find out 


who you ate.” 

He read the list of names, welcomed latecomers, and a forty-minute lesson 
was over in what felt like moments. He was going to be a funny one, Robin 
thought. A good way to start the day. 

Before the next class, she stood at her locker, the padlock shaking in her 
hand as she turned the dial. She wondered why she felt so nervous. She used the 
same type of combination lock on her shed: one turn clockwise, two turns 
counter-clockwise, and then clockwise to the next number. It was the three- 
minute passing time rule that frazzled her. In those three minutes, she had to dial 
the combination, put her jacket away, and find her math class in a large and 
confusing building. She wasn’t the only one feeling the pressure. The guy next to 
her was dialing away frantically, but each time he pulled on the lock, it refused to 
budge. He looked like he was going to cry. She felt awkward. She got her locker 
open and held up her lock. “I know they’re a pain. Do you want me to help?” 

“Thanks,” he gulped. “I didn’t... I haven’t...” 

“It’s okay.” She took his lock in her hand. “Read the combo,” she said. 

“Tt’s... 13, 23, 0,” he croaked. 

She glanced at his face. He was trying to pull himself together. Sympathy for 
him made Robin feel calmer and less worried about herself. She opened his 
locker. “What’s your name?” she asked. 

“Lucas,” he said, not stopping to look at her as he shoved his jacket and 
homeroom handouts at the bottom of the locker. 

“Pm Robin.” Lucas stood up and made direct eye contact with her for the 
first time. His eyes were large, light brown, and luminous behind the tears. She 
didn’t think he was “cute,” but she found him interesting. Different. A lost 
puppy with big, watery eyes. 

“Look, if you don’t have anything valuable in it, just keep the lock on zero 
for now. That way, itll be open before the next class. You can practice opening 
it during lunch or something.” 

He managed to eke out a little smile. His breath was not the best. Nervous 
stomach? 

“Well, I gotta go,” Robin said and prayed she was moving in the direction of 
her math class. 
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“You are late.” 
In Robin’s brain, she heard the screech of tires on the pavement. A car 
skidding, bumping, lurching to a stop. And her body could always be counted on 
to release a truckload of adrenaline, that stuff that made her heart pound and 


lungs gasp. It felt like being in a horrific car accident, but it was only Robin, late 
for math class. She scurried to the nearest open desk. 

“You...” the old man said as he pointed a poisonous finger toward her. 
“You presume that you will be forgiven for being late to my class because it is 
the first day? There was, in fact, an orientation in which you could have 
researched the location of each of your classrooms. You had the opportunity to 
prepare, but you did not. I have found a likely correlation between this and your 
eventual grade in Algebra I.” 

“T was just helping—” 

“Enough.” He turned away from her to put his name on the board in tiny, 
awkward cursive: Ivan Gorky. A teacher with a first name? Where was this guy 
from? 

Robin glanced around, aware of all the faces staring back at her. What were 
they thinking? Mostly happy they weren’t her. In the span of an hour, she’d met 
possibly the weirdest teacher on earth, followed by the meanest one. 

Unlike Mr. Jankovich’s humotr-filled hour, Mr. Gorky’s class was. all 
business. A “diagnostic test” was the first order of business. She pushed her 
humiliation aside and plowed ahead but couldn’t finish on time. PE was next— 
her first class with Audrey. She spotted her in the hallway and related the story 
on the walk to the gymnasium. 

“Wow. Pm glad I didn’t get that guy.” 

Robin growled. 

Audrey shrugged. “Sorry. Well, now we go to my most hated class, but it 
can’t be worse than that!” 

“Diagnostic test?’ That assumes we’re sick, right? He’s trying to diagnose a 
disease.” 

“Moronitis?” Audrey said. “Why were you late, anyway?” 

“This kid needed help with his lock. He was almost crying.” 

“What idiot can’t handle a combination lock by the seventh grade?” Audrey 
said. 

“He’s not an idiot. He just hasn’t used one before.” Robin scanned the 
crowded halls and turned around, hoping Lucas wasn’t walking right behind 
them. 

“Homeschooled,” Audrey said. 

“Maybe.” 

Audrey reached over and gave Robin a hard tap on the top of the head. 
“Now you made me feel guilty. It took me a whole year to get the hang of that 
stupid lock in sixth grade.” 

“Well, ’m not going to help him in between classes next time. Three 
minutes isn’t enough.” 

The rest of the day was comparatively dull, and Robin welcomed that. The 


students were quiet and respectful on the first day. That would change. She 
wondered which kids were hiding their hyper for another day. The gym teacher 
was Norwegian, with a personality that reflected the country’s icy terrain. This 
was another class she and Audrey were unlikely to look forward to. Tina, 
however, would be happiest there. With all her social awkwardness, a different 
girl took over the playing field. She was ruthless and aggressive, and gym 
teachers loved that. 

Despite a lack of natural talent, art was her favorite subject. Robin loved the 
colors, the materials, and the promise of a project she might be proud of. Her 
natural messiness revealed itself in her art. Clutter and disorder could work in 
quick sketches and impressionist paintings, but attempts at line drawings were 
disastrous. The teacher was Mrs. Wilson, one of those quiet, introverted, red- 
haired types. A born artist, if not a born teacher, Robin worried for her. Mild- 
mannered teachers got steamrolled sooner or later. 

At lunch, the new seventh-graders found security in the company of familiar 
friends. Robin spotted Lucas wandering tensely about with his lunch tray, 
looking for a place to land. She knew she should invite him to sit but just 
couldn’t make herself wave him over. He must know some boys! She turned her 
attention away from him and back to her group. 

“Ts David here?” Maddie asked. 

“T think so,” Audrey said. 

“He’s over there with Bruce,” Robin said, waving for him to come over. 
Robin looked at David. He was now looking pointedly away from the girls. “I 
think he’s ashamed to be our friend,” Robin said. 

“Well, wouldn’t you be if you were a ninth-grade boy?” Audrey said. 

“Well, other than Bruce, we’re the ones who live on the lake. He can’t help it 
if we're all he’s got. Why should he be embarrassed?”’ Maddie said. 

“Because,” Audrey explained, “we’re a bunch of seventh-grade girls—and 
here, there’s nothing lower than that.” 

“Oh,” they responded in unison, deflated. 


THE WARNING 


“Ouija board!” Audrey said. 

Robin looked around for her mother. Mrs. Winter was sunning herself on 
the dock. “Shush. Not so loud. My mom would freak out if she knew I was still 
using it. ’m keeping it in the camper.” 

The girls moved to the backyard, where the camper sat a little way into the 
woods. 

“Careful,” Robin warned as she reached up to open the door. 

It was necessary to balance on a wobbly concrete block in order to step up 
into it. Since she was eight or so, Robin thought of the old camper as her 
petsonal apartment. Not many kids were so lucky as to have their own little 
home away from home, complete with sleeping accommodations, a dining area, 
and storage cabinets for toys and games. Robin stood on the dining bench and 
retrieved the Ouija board from an overhead cabinet. 

They sat at the table and laid out the board. While placing their fingers 
lightly on the pointer, Robin asked, “What do you want to ask itr Or, if it’s like 
last time, what do you want to ask my subconscious?” 

“Let’s just see what it wants to say—and hope it’s nothing like last time.” 

“Right.” Robin suspected that another breakdown was impossible. The 
memory had surfaced. What else could there be? She turned her attention back 
to the pointer, which shifted so quickly that Robin’s fingers were left behind. She 
placed them again. The pointer began to spell slowly this time. At first, it moved 
in fits and starts, then began to travel rapidly, with only a short hesitation 
between words. Robin relayed the message, “I AM NOT AN IT. I AM A COMPLEX 
SOUL, NO LONGER IN FLESH.” 

Audtey’s eyes widened with excitement. “That doesn’t sound like your 
subconscious!” 

Robin spoke. “You were alive?” 

“T AM ALIVE... BUT... YES, 1 AM MANY PEOPLE. NOW I CAN HELP... I CAN 
SEE... BETTER THAN ROBIN.” 

“See?” Robin asked. 

The Ouija board spelled out, “AUDREY... AUDREY... AUDREY.” 


Audrey and Robin exchanged glances. “Whatr” Audrey asked. 

“NOW I SEE I HAVE YOUR ATTENTION.” 

Robin and Audrey laughed. This guy had a sense of humor! 

“AUDREY, AVOID THE CELEBRATION OF DARK SPIRITS. FOR THIS SOUL... 
NAMED AUDREY... THE ENERGY THERE IS... TAINTED.” 

Audrey looked at Robin. “Tainted?” 

Robin considered. “I think it means bad, or warped, or something.” 

“How can it use words that we don’t use?” Audrey wondered aloud. 

The pointer began to spell again. “NOT AN IT.” 

Robin giggled. “Kind of sensitive, isn’t he? Maybe if you told us your name, 
we would stop thinking of you as an ‘it.”’ 

The pointer responded. “NOTYET.” 

Audrey screwed up her face. “Notyet? That’s a weird name.” 

“NOT YET,” Robin corrected with a smile. 

“AUDREY. AUDREY. AUDREY. ARE WE PLAYING A HASBRO GAME, OR ARE WE 
LISTENING?” 

“Sorry.” 

Robin simultaneously worried and marveled at her ability to relay the 
messages seamlessly. Though it was Audrey’s first time with the Ouija board, 
they worked together as if they had been well practiced. 

The pointer began to spell. “DO NOT BE RECKLESS. THINK UPON MY 
MESSAGE TODAY. WE WILL LEAVE NOW.” And the pointer moved to the word 
“GOODBYE” at the bottom and slipped off the edge. 

“What does he mean by ‘we will leave now?”’ Robin wondered. 

“He said he was ‘many people.” 

“Yes, but he doesn’t seem like many people. He seems like one guy. I 
thought he meant that he had been many people before—like past lives.” 
Though the entity had said goodbye, Robin sensed he was still there, standing by. 
She took a breath and closed her eyes. “Audrey, he’s still here, like, I can feel him 
sort of behind and to the right of me.” 

Audrey put her hand to her chest and looked behind Robin’s shoulder. 
“Well, ’m relieved to say I don’t see anything behind you.” 

Robin kept her eyes closed. She couldn’t exactly see the entity, but an image 
came of swirling skirts or robes. “I think the gender is fluid, but—‘she’ fits 
better.” 

“Okay, ‘she.’ But it doesn’t seem like she’s part of your subconscious.” 

Robin sighed. “Maybe it is, though. Maybe my mind is playing tricks on me. 
I know everything it says before—’ She stopped to correct herself. “She or shey 
say it. Once we get started, I’m not sure I even need the board. I could just try to 
speak it. It would be faster.” 

“Let’s try it,” Audrey said. 


They placed their hands back on the pointer and attempted to open 
communication again. It didn’t budge. “I guess ‘goodbye’ means goodbye,” 
Robin said. 

“So, do I go to the Halloween festival? My family is expecting me. ’m 
supposed to help set up the pumpkin-painting station.” 

Robin considered for a moment. “I don’t know, but I doubt your parents are 
going to be okay with a Ouija board’s message as an excuse.” 

“T want to go. I love Halloween.” 

Something scratched at Robin’s insides. She imagined a ladybug crawling up 
the base of her spine. In her mind’s eye, she flicked it off with a finger. She 
shifted in her seat. “I think—well, if you want to go, should a Ouija board make 
that kind of decision for you?” 

“She’s probably just some ghost playing tricks on me. I'll go,” Audrey 
agreed. 

“But—be careful.” 

“How?” 


“T don’t know—uh—wear bright clothing and stick with a buddy?” 
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Time appeared to slow in the days leading up to the Halloween festival. David 
had been right. There would be no more swimming following their day trip to 
Voigt’s. The weather turned bitter in mid-September. Not only did second 
summer pass them by, but fall did as well. It felt like winter on the lake. 

The workload for Crosslake Secondary School was downright depressing. 
None of Robin’s teachers, it seemed, considered the fact that the others were 
assigning homework. After a full day of school, homework would often take 
three hours or more. No wonder David felt the way he did, she thought. And the 
writing! Even the gym teacher made them write. 

By the time Halloween came around, the friends needed an escape. In 
Crosslake, the community went all out. Nearly every house in town was 
decorated with lighted skulls, tombstones, spiders, and witches. The festival was 
in and around the grounds of the Old Central School. Built in 1895, the school 
now housed a historical museum, restaurants, and shops, yet it was still easy to 
imagine it might be haunted. After the festival, they would trick or treat in the 
neighborhood. Compared to the lake homes, they would get more loot in town, 
where they could hit up many more houses per square mile. 

“Wow!” David exclaimed as the festival grounds moved into view from the 
window of his father’s van. “That thing is immense! What is that?” 

“It’s supposed to be a work of art,” David’s father said. 


“It’s amazing,” Robin said. “I’ve never seen anything like it.” 
David’s mother was reading a copy of the Herald-Review: 


Noted local artist Leonard Skarpsvard has created Chintobitka, a structure 
that might be described as a meeting of sculpture and fun house. The 
inflatable structure is in the form of a hydra or nine-headed snake. This is 
not your average backyard inflatable fun. Extending over approximately 
38,000 square feet, it takes up nearly half the size of a football field. From 
the opening at the tail, each head is a separate room offering a unique 
experience. Among the themes are vampires (in which helium-filled, fanged 
bats fly about one’s head), ghosts (complete with eerie music and light), and 
fortune tellers (where hired actors see guests’ fates in floating crystal balls). 


Skarpsvard has truly outdone himself with this unique creation that offers 
family festival fun and awe-inspiring art in one magnificent structure. 
Chintobitka is anticipated to be in high demand all over the world. Perhaps 
Mr. Skarpsvard may be this century’s George Ferris? 


“George Ferris?” Robin said. 

“The guy who invented the Ferris wheel, duh,” David said. 

“David!” his mother said, appalled at her son’s rudeness. 

“Sorry, Ma. Robin.” 

Robin shrugged. “That’s okay. I’m used to it.” 

David’s mother, Ruby, turned back to her. “That doesn’t make it all right. 
My son’s turning into a brute.” 

“Yeah, he is, isn’t he?” She turned to David. “Brute, barbarian, caveman.” 

“Uga bugal” 

David’s father suddenly swerved into a parking spot. 

“Dad, we’re a mile away,” David said. 

David’s father smiled patiently. He had kind eyes. Robin wondered why his 
son wasn’t mellow like his dad. “If I parked any closer,” he said, “we’d be stuck 
in traffic on the way home. Let’s walk a little now, so when it’s time to drive 
home, it’ll be easier on us.” 

“But the snake thing is all the way on the other side of the festival grounds,” 
David grumbled. 

“That’s okay,” Robin said. “We'll do the regular festival stuff on the way.” 

“Oops! Careful.” David’s father caught Robin as she tripped over her 
costume while stepping out of the van. 

“Hey, gypsy lady. You forgot your crystal ball,’ David said, handing her the 
clear plastic glitter ball that was a prop for her costume. 

Plustered at the stumble and the forgotten item, she stuttered, “Oh, uhm, 
thanks.” Then, to David’s father, she said, “Sorry, ?m a bit clumsy in this dress.” 

David reached out and shook one of the scarves she wore around her waist. 
It jangled with “gold” coins that trimmed the border. “Clumsy and loud. If we 
lose each other in the crowd, I'll just listen for the jingle jangle.” 


“David...” came his mother’s warning. 

He knew better than to defend himself at this point. “?’m sorry, Robin. ’m 
just playing the part of the mean big brother you never had, okay? Let’s start 
walking.” 

The sun was bright but did little to ease the bitter wind. Robin shivered in 
her dress. She was glad she wore long underwear. “Why aren’t you wearing a 
costume?” she asked David as they walked toward the festival grounds. 

“Tam going as an authentic American Indian,” he said, puffing his chest. 

“*That’s not a costume,” Robin said. 

“My actual costume was carried away by flying ants.” 

His mother frowned and shook her head. “Oh, David, you could have worn 
your regalia.” 

David stiffened. “Mother, you don’t wear American Indian regalia to a 
Halloween party!” 

She shook her head, mortified at her mistake. “Of course, you’re right. It’s 
just that your traditional regalia is so stunning. I like to see you wear it.” 

“Save it for the next powwow then, Ma,” he said. “And it’s okay, Ma. White 
people are allowed to make mistakes. I still love you, and I forgive you.” He 
winked at Robin to include her in the teasing. 

Robin felt uncomfortable. David was of Indigenous American heritage on 
his father’s side. While his mother might have felt guilty for thinking of his 
regalia as a “costume,” Robin felt like a fool for dressing like a gypsy. She was 
supposed to be a fortune teller with the crystal ball and all, but some might think 
the costume furthered a Roma stereotype. 

David’s father seemed to sense that it was time to change the subject. 
“Excuse me, but you, David, started all this. Now end it.” 

To his mother, he said, “Sorry, Paleface.” 

An ominous glare from David’s father was the result. 

Thankfully, Snow White rescued them. A vision in yellow and blue, she ran 
toward them. “Hey, I’ve been waiting for you! Oh, Robin, you look so pretty!” 

“Thanks, Audrey. You too. Oh, look, there’s even a bluebird on your 
finger,” Robin said. 

David turned back to his parents. “Where are we gonna meet?” 

His mother glanced at the giant inflatable snake in the distance. “Well, we all 
want to make our way toward Chintobitka. Why don’t we meet at the entrance in 
an hour? Got your cell phone?” 

“Yep. Bye, Ma, Dad. Have fun!” 

“See you later, Mr. and Mrs. Bellecourt. Thanks for the ride,” Robin added 
as they raced toward the clusters of tents and tables. 

“Anytime,” Mr. Bellecourt replied. 

“Where’s your mom?” Audrey asked. 


“She’s home. Says she had work to do, but I have a feeling it’s really about a 
book and a bag of Halloween candy.” 

The friends laughed. Some time ago, Robin had shared the discovery that 
her mother’s nightly refusal of dessert was not righteous self-denial but a desire 
to indulge her sweet tooth in solitude. Robin didn’t know how many times her 
mother had waited until Robin said goodnight before breaking out the Snickers 
bars. She only recently discovered the ritual while on her own midnight 
excursion to look for powdered doughnuts. They startled one another and didn’t 
speak of it again. 

“Where should we go first?” Audrey asked. 

“T don’t know,” Robin replied. “Let’s just walk around. Wait a second—I 
thought you had to stay at the pumpkin-painting table.” 

“T helped some already,” she said defensively. “Dad said I could go.” She 
furrowed her pretty brow. “I guess I shouldn’t be away for too long.” 

Robin balanced the crystal ball in the crook of her arm as she tried to corral 
a thick strand of brown hair back into her scarf. The windy day fought back, and 
she gave up, allowing the hair to flap about her face. “Why don’t you go as far as 
the snake thing with us? Then we’ll go back to the table and help you.” 

“Speak for yourself,’ David said. “I don’t want to help a bunch of little rug 
rats take perfectly’—he searched for the word—“orange-looking pumpkins and 
smear ’em all up.” 

Audrey looked at Robin, pointed to her own head, and made a “‘/oco” circling 
motion. 

David raised his eyebrows. “I didn’t know you knew American Sign 
Language.” 

“Shut it, weirdo,” Robin said. She turned to Audrey. “Well, anyway, Pll help 
you.” 

Entry to the festival was free, but nearly every activity cost something, and 
the food was outrageously overpriced. Robin felt the wad of bills in her change 
purse; she would have to budget wisely. As they reached the entrance to the 
festival, the crowd surged. It seemed that every kid over two toddled around 
loose, making it impossible for them to run around the way they would have 
liked. 

Crosslake had gone all out this year. Besides the spectacle of the inflatable 
hydra, there were a number of carnival-style games in which one could shoot, 
toss, or hit a target—be it a bottle, troll, or hanging bullseye. Robin was reluctant 
to waste her money on such games, but David had a magic touch. At the 
Minnesota State Fair, his ability to bounce quarters into glasses had been so 
remarkable that the carny had demanded he leave. Aside from carnival games, 
there was more than one fog-machine-filled haunted house with teenage actors 
popping out of coffins to frighten the faint of heart. 


As they walked along, a sort of inertia came over them. No one wanted to 
try anything. Audrey was already looking tired, not willing to continue the Snow 
White pose with the bluebird on her finger. The bird hung upside-down, 
swinging from her hand as she walked. Even so, how pretty she was! Like Robin, 
she was a rounded girl who was not always happy with her size, but Robin 
imagined that Audrey knew how stunning she looked in that Snow White 
costume. 

Robin looked over at David. He was looking at Audrey as well. “So, 
Audrey...” he said. 

Audrey glanced back at him. “What?” 

“A Disney princess, huhe How old are you now? Three, four?” 

Robin sighed. “Shut up, David. Geez, the second your parents ate out of 
sight—” 

“Tonore him, Robin. I always do,” Audrey said. 

“T think he’s afraid to tell you what he’s really thinkine—that you look 
amazing.” 

David responded by putting a finger down his throat. 

Audrey replied, “Thank you, David. I know it’s hard for you to tell me your 
real feelings.” 

Robin was impressed by Audrey’s resilience. Tina would have been fighting 
back tears. The thought of Tina made her wonder. “Hey, Audrey, is Tina 
coming?” 

David stiffened up his body and pinched his face in a dead-on impression of 
Tina at her worst. In an exaggerated female voice, he said, “My mom says that 
Halloween is evil and teaches little children Devil worship.” 

Audrey giggled despite herself. “She’s not that bad. And it’s not her mom so 
much as her grandmother who thinks everything we do is evil.” 

Robin frowned. “Is she really missing out on this because of Crazy Granny?” 

“Ym not sure,’ Audrey said, “but a lot of people have a problem with 
Halloween. Even though it’s just costumes and candy to us, some people don’t 
like it because it’s like ghosts and darkness—and black magic. Just like some 
people think that Harry Potter is bad for little kids.” 

David sighed. “Uh oh, now you’ve done it. Don’t you know that you must 
not invoke the name of the great and powerful Harry Potter around Robin? 
She’s in love with him! He’s her book-boyfriend.” 

Robin returned the sigh and spoke in a deadpan tone. “For the third time, 
will you please, please, shut up?” She looked around for a distraction; it was time 
to get involved in something. “Look!” Robin said. “A cakewalk. Let’s do it.” 

“What’s a cakewalk?” Audrey said. 

“T’m not sure,’ Robin admitted. 

“If something is a cakewalk, it means it’s effortless—easy,” David said. 


Robin smirked. “Why, thank you, Mr. Dictionary, but I believe this type of 
cakewalk is a contest. Let’s go do it.” 

“Well”? Audrey said, “it’s probably an ‘easy,’ ‘effortless’ game! Let’s watch 
first.” 

The friends watched as a group of giggling adults and children marched 
around a pattern of numbered squares in time to Baby Elephant Walk. This song 
had always amused Robin. It was aptly named, and she could so easily visualize 
baby elephants marching along while it played. 

The game seemed to be a sort of musical chairs. When the song was 
abruptly turned off, a man with a microphone shouted, “Fourteen! Fourteen is 
the winner!’ An ecstatic, middle-aged lady jumped up and down from her 
number-fourteen square. As the crowd cheered, the caller presented her with an 
enormous homemade chocolate cake. 

David and Robin locked eyes. He looked genuinely excited for the first time 
since they'd arrived. “T’m in.” 

The kids purchased their tickets, stood on their squares, and waited in 
anticipation for the music to begin. 

“Audrey,” Robin said, “this song is called Baby Elephant Walk. Let’s walk like 
elephants!” 

As the contest began, David looked down in shame as his friends goofed 
about like clumsy elephants. When the music stopped, all silliness evaporated as 
they stood staring at their respective numbers. “And the winner is... eleven!” 

Robin pulled her gypsy skirts to her ankles to read the number beneath her 
feet. She screamed with joy and raised her hand. “Eleven! That’s me! I won!” 

As the caller walked to the table to retrieve her cake, Audrey and David 
gasped. The cake’s surface was like the morning after a snowstorm—a blizzard 
of shredded coconut dusted over thick swirls of white icing. Robin reached out 
for her prize as her fellow contestants clapped. 

“It’s heavy!” Robin said. “How will I carry it? And my crystal ball?” 

“Edith will help you,” said the caller. “She has bakery boxes at the table over 
there.” And sure enough, it was Edith Voigt, standing behind stacks of pink 
bakery boxes. 

As Robin walked over with her cake, Edith smiled. “Pll put this in the box 
and make a handle out of string, honey.” 

“Thanks, Mrs. Voigt. Did you make the cakes? I’ve never seen a cake that 
big in my life—except in Pollyanna.” 

“T think we have something in common, dear, because Pollyanna was my 
inspiration. Enjoy.” 

Robin held her prize carefully as they walked farther into the fairgrounds. 
Audrey kept her eyes on the pink box. “I wish it wasn’t coconut. What the heck 
is Pollyanna, anyway?” 


“A movie. Well, I think it was a book first. But the movie has the girl from 
The Parent Trap, the old version. You’d love it. The little girl is orphaned, and she 
goes to live with her nasty, rich aunt.” She turned pointedly to David. “You 
would hate it. It’s all about staying happy no matter what happens to you.” 

In response, David pantomimed the role of a victim in a slasher film. 

“Okay, but what does that have to do with cake?” Audrey said. 

“Because the girl sneaks out and goes to this festival, and they’re handing 
out the biggest slices of cake in the world. You'll want to reach right through the 
screen.” 

“Oh, I wish you would have won that chocolate cake, but I guess I don’t 
exactly need the extra calories,” Audrey said, suddenly self-conscious. 

“Oh, Audrey, come on. You’re beautiful. You know it, and so does everyone 
else.” Staring at the cake box in dismay, she held it like a barbell, completing a 
few arm curls to consider its weight. “I wish I had thought of where I would put 
it! David, can we walk back to your car?” 

“Number one—no, because I don’t want to walk back all that way. Number 
two—even if we did, it’s locked. My dad left his laptop in there. And don’t even 
think that he’ll consider walking back there.” 

“T wouldn’t. It’s just hard to carry,” Robin said, shifting the cake to her other 
hand. 

“Why didn’t you leave it at the cakewalk? Edith could watch it for you,” 
David said. 

“No, I don’t feel comfortable asking her that.” 

David let out a huff. “Why are you so unassertive?” 

“Tm not unassertive. I’m just not pushy.” 

“It wouldn’t hurt to ask her, but if you’re scared, then fine. Carry the cake.” 

“Tl help,” Audrey offered. “Look. First, I think you can hook the crystal 
ball to your belt. There’s a loop, see? Then we can take turns holding the cake.” 

“Thank you, Audrey. Youw’re a true friend,” she said, glaring at David. 

David shuddered. “You know, when you get mad, it sort of looks like scary, 
green broccoli shoots out of your eyes.” 

Audrey broke the tension. “Where to next?” 

“There’re a couple of rides. The teacups, Ferris wheel, a little roller coaster,” 
David said. “But what about your stuffr” 

Robin shrugged. “I can leave it on the ground while I ride. I’ve just got to 
make sure I save five dollars for the snake thing.” 

The friends purchased their tickets and headed for the shortest line. The 
teacups were not as popular because the tots were too little, and the adults were 
too nauseous. After several go-rounds with the teacups and one ride on a jerky 
roller coaster, they took a break with the milder Ferris wheel. The only exciting 


part was the moment when Robin looked down from above to see a red-haired 


boy trip backward over her cake box. She had carefully placed it in an out-of-the- 
way patch of grass underneath the ride. 

“Hey!” Audrey yelled, looking down from her seat next to Robin. “It’s 
Bruce.” 

“Bruce!” Robin shouted, craning her neck to see as the moving cars 
obscured her vision. She thought she saw a white face look up at her and dart 
away. “He actually stepped on the cake, didn’t he? Look.” 

As the Ferris wheel circled down and back up again, they saw Bruce running 
wildly away, his arms flailing about. 

“T swear, he’s laughing. He could at least stick around until we get off,” 
Robin said. 

When she exited the ride, she was relieved to see that the cake was still in 
one piece, though it was a bit lopsided and didn’t look like a movie prop 
anymore. 

David laughed. “I’ve never seen him run that fast.” 

“T’m just glad he didn’t completely wreck it. Let’s go,” Robin said. 

The next walkway consisted of more games. Their friends Maddie and Lisa 
were engaged in a hula-hoop competition. The crowd was fascinated as the two 
faced off. Lisa’s normally cool, collected face was scrunched up with effort. Her 
hips swung wildly, desperate to keep the hula hoop up. On the other hand, 
Maddie appeared to be moving very little. The hoop circled furiously in response 
to the subtle rhythm of her body. Her face remained calm and smiling. There 
was no question about who would win. 

Robin found herself hypnotized by the movement of the hoop around 
Maddie’s body. Maddie was so slim, tan, and self-possessed. Robin glanced down 
at her own body, thinking it looked clumsy and trollish in comparison. 

“You should try,” David said. 

“No way. ’m not going to waste my money on a contest I can’t win. Do you 
want to do it, Audrey?” 

As Audrey stared at the contestants, Lisa’s hoop refused to obey, slipped 
down her hips, and crashed to the ground. “No, I don’t think I want to follow 
Maddie.” 


Robin glanced at her phone. “David, it’s time to meet your mom and dad, 


anyway.” 


CHINTOBITKA 


As they reached the entrance of the snake, Audrey and Robin began to giggle. 

‘Whatr!” David said, exasperated. 

Audrey was so tickled her eyes began watering. As she wiped them, she 
explained, “You realize, don’t you, the part of the snake that is the entrance?” 

David, Maddie, and Lisa looked up at the entrance, situated in the snake’s 
tail. Maddie and Lisa immediately understood, and the giggling became 
contagious as David rolled his eyes. “I have got to start hanging out with people 
my own age. Or at least guys.” 

Robin stopped her laughter long enough to give him a shove. “It’s fate, man! 
Your house is surrounded by girls. It must be God’s plan. Yow’re stuck with us.” 

“Not just girls,” Maddie said. “There’s Bruce. Where’s he?” 

“T haven’t seen him since he booked it outta here after tripping over Robin’s 
cake. He’s probably at his parents’ table. They’re running some kid craft or 
something,” David said. 

“Well, then a bunch of gigely girls will have to do,” Robin said. 

“Let’s just go in,” David said. 

“We can’t! We’re supposed to meet your mom and dad,” Robin reminded 
him. 

“They're right there,” he said. Then, addressing his parents, he asked, 
“Ready?” 

David’s father smiled and held up a handful of tickets. “Anyone need 
tickets? I won a book of them at the coin toss.” 

“Yes!” David answered. “Give ’em over.” 

Mr. Bellecourt pulled the lot of them from the book and flung them in the 
ait for the kids to catch. “Thanks, Mr. Bellecourt,” Robin said. “I guess David’s 
talent for carnival games comes from you.” 

“Yes, kids, I come from a long line of people who are uniquely talented with 
coin and ring toss games. As we are singularly untalented in every other way, we 
live for those times we can prove our worth at fairs and carnivals.” He pointed 
to the box dangling from her hand. “What you got there?” 


“Won a cake!” 

Mr. Bellecourt nodded his head in approval. 

“Dad. Please. Let’s go,” David said. 

As they entered the tail of the snake, Audrey and Robin fought off a fit of 
gigeles once again. Curiosity about the adventures inside made them soon forget 
the irony of paying five dollars to enter a snake’s hindquarters. Once inside, the 
crowd bubbled with oohs and aabs. Chintobitka was indeed more than just an 
inflated inflatable. The walls reminded Robin of the impressionist paintings she’d 
seen in her art teacher’s room. The design remained true to the snake theme, and 
the scales of the snake were reflected in the pattern of the walls. Much would be 
up to the viewer’s eye, but there were scales suggesting gnarled branches, 
haunted faces, and lonely lakes. 

“So, which way do we go?” Lisa asked. 

“Let’s try the fortune teller’s room. I want to know my fortune,’ Maddie 
said. 

“You mean whether Jimmy Commeal is going to fall in love with you or 
not?” Lisa teased. 

“Oh, he will. My questions are deeper than that!” 

Robin smiled. Jimmy Commeal was a sophomore and a popular athlete. 
None of them had even met him, yet Maddie fully believed he would be her next 
boyfriend. Robin wished she could be like Maddie, so certain of her own charms. 
Was life as effortless for Maddie as it appeared to be? 

These thoughts were interrupted as she focused on following her friends 
toward the fortune-telling “head” of the hydra. The pathway itself was lengthy 
and narrow, crowded with people of all ages. Her cake got bumped more than 
once. As the group walked through the snake’s “neck,” Robin felt increasingly 
uncomfortable. Despite her early trauma in the shed, she was not claustrophobic, 
but the combination of the warm atmosphere and the pressing crowd was going 
to her head. Chintobitka was kept inflated by blowers that increased the air 
temperature. She felt feverish. Slightly disoriented, she looked around at the 
others making their way to or from the fortune teller’s room. Everyone seemed 
happy and energetic, unaffected by the bustle and heat. Her ears felt stuffed with 
cotton, and through it, she could hear the dull beat of her heart. She couldn’t 
pretend any longer. Wordlessly, she moved up to Audrey, grabbed her upper 
atm, and mouthed, “Don’t feel well.” 

One look at Robin, and Audrey transformed from a gigely girl to a first 
responder. “Hey, Mr. Bellecourt. Something’s wrong with Robin.” 

Mr. and Mts. Bellecourt turned back and approached her on either side. Mrs. 
Bellecourt grabbed the cake box and took her arm. “She just needs a bit of air, 
that’s all. Let’s get you to a window.” They escorted her into the fortune teller’s 
room and placed her by an opening with a mesh covering. Robin put her mouth 


to the mesh and breathed the cool air. The cold outdoors never before seemed 
so appealing. She wished she could get outside without walking all the way back 
down the snake’s tail. 

“What’s wrong with the little fortune teller?” said an unfamiliar voice. It was 
a mature, feminine voice that managed to slice through the crowd without 
volume. Celia Aldred was wearing a clingy black dress that revealed her dark 
shoulders. Her black hair was pulled obediently back in a low chignon. Nof a hair 
would dare to stray from that perfect head, Robin thought. 

“She’s okay,” Mrs. Bellecourt said. “She just needs a little air.” 

Robin looked sheepishly at the woman. 

Celia extended a hand to Robin. “Come sit at my table, little one. I have 
some icy water here. Now, will you tell my fortune, or shall I tell yours?” 

Robin took the ice water gratefully and sat at Celia’s table in front of an 
impressive crystal ball. She sat speechless, in awe of the presence in front of her. 
Having seen to it that Robin was okay, the others lined up to wait for their five 
minutes with one of a half dozen busy psychics. 

“It’s too warm in here,” Celia said. “The conditions of a psychic are often 
trying. But don’t you think it’s worth the trouble? Don’t you enjoy seeing deeper 
into all that is?” 

Robin blushed. “This is just a Halloween costume.” 

“So you say,” Celia said, a knowing smile in her eyes. “Well, since you paid 
the admission fee, I will look into your life. Someday, you can visit me at my 
studio, and you will look into mine. Agreed?” 

Robin remained mute. 

Celia took a deep breath and placed her fingertips lightly on the crystal. 
Perfection. Short nails, buffed, not polished. She could have been a hand model, 
Robin thought. Why were some people so perfect when Robin was just a messy 
bundle of insecurities? 

“What is your name?” Celia asked, eyes nearly closed. 

“Robin.” 

“Robin, sweetheart. My name is Celia. I am a storefront psychic, and I make 
my living from those who prefer divine guidance in their lives. As such, I use 
items that enhance my image: crystal balls, tarot cards, and rune stones. You, 
Robin, will understand that they are only eye-catching props, unnecessary for 
second sight.” 

“Second sight?” Self-consciousness was falling away with fascination. 

“To see beyond. I don’t need a crystal ball to see your many dimensions, but 
it is a lovely bit of artwork, is it not?” 

Robin gazed at the crystal in front of her. It sat upon an intricately carved 
cherry wood stand and radiated a blue glow that reminded Robin of satellite 
photographs of the oceans. “I’ve never seen anything like it.” 


“They need such props, most people. But not you. Oh, you appreciate its 
artistic qualities, but you know that it’s unnecessary. You’re different.” She 
opened her eyes and gazed at Robin as if she had known her for lifetimes. “Oh, 
Robin, if only you could see yourself as well as you see others. You believe you 
are oafish, clumsy, and even ugly. Why can’t you see how profoundly beautiful 
you are?” 

Robin blushed. “Pm... not.” 

There was suddenly a sting to Celia’s voice. “You are! Don’t you realize that 
those girls your age who you think ate so attractive are destined to be ordinary? 
The bloom is off those roses much too soon. You are a child, still, and you look 
like a child. Why do you consider that ugly? That is on schedule. That is your 
body’s knowledge that it must grow with your mind and spirit in this lifetime. 
Look at yourself! Just look at those emerald eyes—there are infinite measures of 
time and space within.” 

Robin was astonished. The five-dollar psychic at the Halloween Fest was 
actually psychic! How else could Celia have known that her thoughts centered on 
her awkwardness? Unless, of course, that was the standard line for every dorky- 
looking kid. Probably. 

Celia closed her eyes again, and Robin felt she should quiet her mind and 
concentrate. It seemed a long time that Celia sat in a trance. Robin was dimly 
aware of her friends rapidly moving through the line for the remaining fortune 
tellers. Just when Robin thought she couldn’t take the anticipation any longer, 
Celia opened her eyes and spoke. “Your gift has been hampered by the jealousies 
and weaknesses of others. I cannot see everything, but I can see that you were in 
grave danger. As a little one, you didn’t know that ‘seeing’ was not natural for 
everyone. You didn’t know that the truths you revealed were secrets.” She closed 
her eyes again and took a deep, measured breath. “I can see bees. Does that 
make sense to your” 

Robin’s doubts about Celia were instantly erased. “Yes,” she confirmed. “An 
older girl tried to kill me by locking me in a shed with bees.” Never before had 
Robin spoken this fact so plainly. 

“But you are not dead. You’re a bee charmer. That is one talent of many.” 

Robin could not think of anything to say. 

“Do you have any questions for me?” Celia prompted. 

Her mind felt fuzzy, and her body seemed to be overheating again. She took 
a drink of the icy water. Suddenly, she knew what she wanted to ask—what she 
had to ask. “Are we in danger here?” 

Celia appeared to be momentarily surprised, a sensation she didn’t often 
have, Robin imagined. She then nodded her head and closed her eyes. Robin did 
not suffer a long silence this time, though. Celia’s eyes opened wide, and she 
whispered, “Yes. I don’t know why I didn’t see it—jfee/ it. Something is indeed 


wrong, Robin, and it would be advisable to leave this place immediately.” There 
was a hint of panic in her eyes. 
“Should we make an announcement?” Robin wondered. 


”? 


“No, the crowd is too thick. It would cause more chaos,” she said as she 
packed her crystal ball and pocketbook into a large, padded velvet bag. 

“More chaos?” 

“Robin. ’'m leaving. Get your friends and go. Here’s my card. Please come 
see me. No charge.” With that, she deftly moved through the crowd and 
vanished through the entrance. 

Robin looked around wildly. Lisa and Maddie were not in sight. David and 
his family were waiting near the opening where she had earlier gotten air. Audrey 
was sitting with a tarot card reader. She didn’t know where to turn. She headed 
for David and his parents first. “David, we’ve got to go.” 

“T know it’s hot in here, but Audrey’s not done,’ David said, gesturing 
toward where Audrey sat, mesmerized by the prospect of her future laid out 
before her in a tidy arrangement of rectangles. 

Robin winced. She despised having to make a scene. “No, I mean, we have 
really got to go?’ She then turned to David’s parents. “Please. Pll get Audrey. Just 
take David out, okay? I know I sound crazy, but I need you to do this for me.” 

David’s father was about to speak, but Mrs. Bellecourt overrode him with a 
look and a wave. She turned her attention to Robin, studying her face. She’s trying 
to decide whether or not I’ve gone crazy, Robin thought. 

Mrs. Bellecourt glanced at David and then her husband. A decision had been 
made. “Let’s go.” They knew better than to protest. They started toward the 
doot. 

When David looked back at her, Robin said, “ll get Audrey and be right 
behind you.” She turned her attention to Audrey. It was still hard for her to 
interrupt, but something approaching panic allowed her to be forceful. 
“Audrey!” 

Ageravated, she murmured out of the corner of her mouth, “Robin, Pm in 
the middle of something.” 

She had no time for an argument, logical or otherwise. She grabbed Audrey 
by the arm and dragged her up and out of the chair. “What are you doing?!” 
Audrey protested. 

“Emergency. We’ve got to go,” Robin said, attempting to pull Audrey away. 
Just as Audrey caught Robin’s sense of urgency, a deafening pop assaulted their 
eats. They looked at one another, eyes wide. What was that sound? Robin 
imagined the biggest rubber band in the world snapping in two. After a 
moment’s hesitation, they began moving frantically toward the door. Then the 
sound came again, stopping the crowd in its tracks. Then again, and again, like a 
pack of giant firecrackers. 


Without warning, there was movement—everyone and everything around 
them moved simultaneously up, up, like a crazed balloon. Was this part of the 
Chintobitka experience? Were they all supposed to be airborne, bodies slipping 
and crashing into one another? At one moment, Audrey was beside her, and at 
the next, they were separated as Robin grasped for something, anything, to hold 
onto. It was difficult to make out the people around her, but she sensed an 
elderly woman, and she restrained the urge to grab onto her. The next moment, a 
table was sliding by—one of the tarot card tables. She instinctively grabbed it, 
rode it, and clutched it like a panicked novice on a bucking bronco. Suddenly, the 
airborne room was caught by a massive gust and raced violently sideways. Robin 
screamed as others harmonized with her in their terror. Some of the crowd 
abruptly disappeared from view. Robin had the sickening idea that they had 
fallen out of the crude air balloon and crashed to the ground below. Oh, where 
was Audrey? 

Soon the room crashed into something—a tree, a building? And they were 
sliding in a heap to the ground. Robin didn’t let go of the table, only hoping the 
thing would land under her instead of on top. It was surprisingly solid and would 
no doubt do damage if it landed on her. 

Then she was in the dark, floating, drifting. She felt good—cozy, warm, and 
peaceful. All her worries had melted away. A glowing rainbow of snake scales 
swirled softly around her. Chintobitka, she thought. Lovely. 

After drifting for a time, she became dimly aware of sounds. Sounds that 
were not so lovely. A muffled wailing. Sobs? And yelling. As the discordant 
concert rose atound her, she opened her eyes. She sensed movement just 
underneath her resting body. Panicked, she stood. The moment she was on her 
feet, she regretted it as her head swam in a sea of pain. A goose-egg-sized lump 
had formed over her right eyebrow. I must look like Frankenstein, she thought. 

She looked down at where she had lain. A small creature lay in the shallow 
ditch where she had fallen. It was covered with dirt and debris. Though it now 
lay still, it must have been the source of movement beneath her. She leaned 
down and cleared some of the debris. In horror, she realized that the creature 
was a small child who now lay dangerously still. His leg was twisted grotesquely 
under him. Robin, the table, and the child had been lifted up and dumped 
together in a heap. The table she had traveled with had mercifully landed to the 
side of them. Robin’s pain evaporated as she kneeled to examine the little boy. 
There were muffled shouts as those on the outside worked to break through the 
tent. 

A woman was scraping at the window netting from the outside with her car 
keys. She managed to get her hands through and then grunted with effort as she 
ripped the material. “I’m through!” the woman shouted. 

A couple of thickset men stepped in and grabbed the tent on either side of 


the tear. As they pulled, the material gave way, and the rescuers had full access to 
the deflated room. As the people moved in, the crying and screaming increased 
as victims and rescuers cried out to one another. There were no firefighters or 
police in view. Robin fumbled for her phone. It felt as if a great deal of time had 
passed since Chintobitka had become unexpectedly airborne, yet the display on 
her phone told her otherwise. It had been just a handful of minutes since she had 
begged Audrey to leave. It was weird, Robin thought, how time had seemed to 
stretch. 

Audrey. Where was Audrey? Robin’s mind screamed, Move your mind out of this 
fog and get help! At that moment, a woman gingerly stepped through the debris 
toward Robin. “Did anyone call 911°” Robin said. “This little boy is hurt.” 

The woman, dressed in jeans and high boots, gasped and quickly kicked off 
her shoes for ease of movement. She reached the desk and kneeled to look at the 
boy, who now lay quietly staring at the space in front of him. “John,” the woman 
called. She showed no sign of panic. 

He stared straight ahead. 

“You know him,” Robin said. 

“John, sweetheart. It's Mommy.” She brushed the hair from his forehead. 
He let out a long sigh and looked up at her. Tears filled his eyes. “Look at me, 
John. Yow’re going to be all right. You trust me, right?” 

He nodded slowly. 

“You trust me, and you know that I know things. So you lie where you are 
and wait with Mommy. You’re going to be fine. Where do you hurt?” 

He did not respond but closed his eyes in pain. 

“Talk to me, John... John. Talk to me. Trust me, and I can help.” 

The little boy reached toward his leg. 

“T see your leg is hurt. We'll fix that. Anywhere else?” She gingerly felt his 
head beneath his hair, the back of his neck. “No bumpies there, right?” Then to 
Robin, she said, “Don’t worry.” 

“Should we carry him outr” Robin asked, looking down at the suffering 
child. 

The woman looked up at her with full eyes. “No. It’s safer not to move him. 
Paramedics’ll be here soon. He was with his grandmother. Have you seen an 
elderly woman?” 

“No.” Robin looked around. The grounds were overflowing with people— 
yelling, walking, limping, carrying, kneeling, crying. Police were among them 
now. The sound of sitens came closer. The rescue squads had not arrived. “It’s 
so crowded, and it’s starting to get dark. I can’t see anyone.” She felt an 
immediate bond with this mother and child. “Do you want me to look for your 
mother?” 


“My mother-in-law,” she corrected and then nodded. “Are you sure you’re 


up to it? You’ve got an awful lump on your head.” 

“T don’t even feel it.” It was true. As big as it was, her body’s response to the 
crisis had completely numbed the pain. “What does she look like, and what’s her 
name?” 

“She’s less than five feet tall, and her hair is white, and I mean cotton white. If 
you see her, you won’t miss her. Her name is Vera.” 

“Tl find her.” Robin began to make her way through the crowd. Firefighters 
were on the scene now, on foot, scanning for those most in need. 

Robin grabbed one by the arm. “Right over there by that table. A little boy. 
He’s hurt bad. He’s with his mother.” 

“What about you” the firefighter said, pointing to her swollen brow. 

“T’m okay, I really am. Please, get to the boy.” 

The expression on his face told her he wasn’t planning to let her continue 
with her search, so in desperation, she turned her back and swiftly disappeared 
into the crowd. She prayed he would give up on her and make his way toward 
the young mother and child. She resumed her search, keeping an eye out for 
Audrey, the old lady, and any of the Bellecourts. The Bellecourts must have made it 
out, she thought. But where was Audrey? 

She pulled out her phone. No reception. Why? Could wind interfere with a 
cell phone? It didn’t make sense. She looked around her. A large artificial light 
shone over the crowd, set up to help the rescue effort, but from where Robin 
was standing, it put everyone into silhouette. It was difficult to distinguish people 
from objects, much less to identify cottony hair or the bright yellow of a Snow 
White costume. She would have to use her voice. 

“Audrey! It’s Robin. Are you out there? Vera? Vera! Help me find you!” 

She soon realized that her words could not travel—they were drowned in a 
sea of voices and wind. She stumbled and pulled a mass of hair from her eyes, 
only to have it return the moment she pushed it back. Her head scarf had been 
lost in the frenzy. When would the winds die down? This time, she pulled her 
hair back and twisted and twisted until it knotted into itself in a sort of untidy 
bun. Here was one of the few advantages of curly hair, she thought. This small 
problem solved, she turned her mind to the greater one and began to zigzag 
through the crowd, getting close enough to each passing individual to assure 
herself that she was not missing Vera or Audrey. It seemed that most of the 
injured had been removed from the site. There were others like Robin in the 
crowd—bumped, bruised, or limping—looking for loved ones. Some just stood 
still, trying to make sense of the appalling scene that had been a festive one just 
moments ago. 

As her search went on, the throbbing in her head refused to be quieted. 
Exhaustion was taking control of her desire to find the others. She recognized 
her body’s warning signs now: the rush of muffled sound in her ears, the blurry 


vision. If she didn’t sit, she would pass out. Spying a bench in front of the Arts 
and Crafts Building, she rushed across the yard to sit. Head between her legs, she 
began to regain her equilibrium, though the urge to lie down was powerful. She 
couldn’t lie down, though. Someone would notice, and she would be denied the 
chance to search for her friends. She pulled out her phone again. There were 
three wonderful little bars—a gift from the heavens. She called Audrey. Her 
body shivered with anticipation as it rang and reacted with a new wave of 
exhaustion when it went into voice mail. David was the next try. 

“Robin?” he answered. 

“It’s me. ’m okay. Are you guys?” 

“Dad has a twisted ankle. Ma’s getting him to the truck. Where are your Pll 
come to you.” 

“T’m on a bench outside the museum. I can’t find Audrey.” Her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Don’t worry about Audrey. I'll be right there.” 

“Have you seen her?” But he had already hung up. She sat and, for the first 
time, relaxed just enough to feel how cold she was in spite of the long 
underwear. 

The next call was to her mother. She was grateful her mother had 
remembered to keep her phone charged and close by. “Mom. Hi. Listen, ’m 
okay, but there was an accident here. Have you heard about it on the news?” 

Her mother’s voice instantly reflected Robin’s unease. “I haven’t had the 
radio on. What’s going on? Are you sure you’re okay?” 

“T have a little bump on the head, but I’m fine. It’s hard to explain what 
happened, but there was this kind of balloon thing that we were all in. A gust of 
wind grabbed it, and a big crowd of us slammed into something—a tree, or the 
ground, or both.” Her eyes welled up with tears. “But I can’t find Audrey. David 
is on his way to help me look. So... Pm going to be late.” As an afterthought, 
she added, “But ’'m okay, Mom. I really am.” 

“T’'m going to come down there.” 

“No, Mom, you can’t. By the time you come, Pll probably be ready to leave. 
Let the Bellecourts take me home after we find Audrey, please?” 

“You will call me every ten minutes, correct?” 

“Text. Every half hour.” 

“Okay then, text. And if I call you, you'll pick up, correct?” 

“Promise, Mom. But please don’t. I don’t want to run the battery down, 
okay? I love you.” 

A pause, then, “Sweetheart, I love you. Please tell me I should come to you 
right now.” 

“No, Mom. Pll see you soon. Bye.” 

She sat quietly then, dry-eyed, cold, waiting for David. The crowd was 


beginning to disperse. Through a megaphone, a disembodied voice called for 
witnesses to the accident. What had happened to Chintobitka? Why had it come 
free from its moorings? Soon she spotted David sprinting toward her across the 
lawn. When he reached her, he frowned upon seeing her bruised and swollen 
face. “You ate definitely ot okay!” he shouted. 

She stood to face him. “Don’t yell at me!” she cried. A tempest of tears 
flowed now. 

David melted. He took her in his arms and held her close as she sobbed. All 
her concerns for her appearance fell away with exhaustion and fear. He held her 
a bit longer and then sat her back down on the bench. Like a puppy, she buried 
her face in his jacket. He rocked her as he spoke, chanting, “P’m sorry, I’m sorry, 
I’m sorry...” As she calmed, he whispered, “I didn’t mean to yell, Robin. ’m just 
wottied about you.” 

She did not move from the refuge of his arms. An image of her absent father 
came to her. How could she measure the loss of holding, hugs, kisses, and 
comfort? Did he know that someone else was doing his job? 

It wasn’t long before she was berating herself for her self-centeredness. She 
should be focused on Audrey and the little boy’s missing grandmother! She sat 
up. “David. Have you seen Audrey?” 

“Yes. She’s being taken care of, Robin. Don’t worry.” 

She studied his face. “What do you mean?” 

He seemed reluctant to speak. He was probably afraid she’d start bawling 
again, she decided. 

“David. Tell me,” she demanded. 

“When the wind grabbed that thing and pulled you guys up, some people 
were thrown from it. She was one of them.” He looked at her nervously. “She’s 
going to be okay, Robin, but she got hurt pretty bad. She’s at the hospital.” 

Robin slowly stood. “Oh, my god. Let’s go, then.” 

“We're planning to. As soon as we get to the car. Then we can check on 
Audrey and have the docs check on you.” 

“But I promised to find Vera,” Robin said, her face clouding. 

“Vera? Who’s— Look, anyone who was lost or injured has been taken care 
of by now. Let’s get to the truck, okay?” 

He stood and offered an arm to her. In a crisis, he’s a gentleman, she thought. 
She took his arm. 

“Do I look like Frankenstein?” she asked. 


“Much, much uglier,” he said. 


AUDREY 


Many in the anguished crowd from the festival had moved directly to the 
hospital. Robin held a hand tight over one ear and pressed her cell phone into 
the other. “Mom, I’m at the hospital with the Bellecourts. Audrey’s hurt. David’s 
mom is trying to get information.” 

“Are her parents there?” 

“T haven’t seen her dad,” Robin said, “but I think her mom was here when it 
happened.” Audrey’s mother was a nurse practitioner and midwife. At any given 
hour of the day, she could be called to the hospital to give care to a woman in 
labor. 

“Tm on my way,” her mother said. 

“You don’t have to come, Mom.” 

“Oh, please, Robin. Where are you? In the ERP” 

In spite of herself, Robin was relieved. “Yes, if we’re not here when you 
come, just text me. I gotta go. I can barely hear you. Bye.” 

As she ended the call, David approached her with an insulated cup of 
something steamy. 

“Hot chocolate?” she asked. 

“Black coffee.” 

“Thanks...” she said, taking the cup to warm her hands. Robin had enjoyed 
the occasional sweet frappuccino but had not yet acquired a taste for hot coffee. 

David’s father frowned. “You could have at least put some milk and sugar in 
it.” 

“T figure if she’s going to start drinking coffee, she might as well have the 
authentic experience,” David said. 

Mr. Bellecourt chuckled. “You’re too much,” he said, limping to the nearest 
empty chair. 

For the first time since she arrived, Robin looked around her. She was 
curious about the people in the ER and what type of injury had brought them 
there, but she didn’t want to be caught staring. She was surprised to see that very 
few people looked seriously distressed. A girl used an inhaler under the watchful 


eye of her mother. A man sat quietly, holding his arm. Children of all ages 
moved noisily about, crying to their mothers, fighting with siblings, or chewing 
hunegrily on snacks. It wasn’t as she had imagined; there were no patients with 
protruding bones or spewing blood. Neither was there any sign of the little boy 
with the twisted leg or his family. Robin turned her attention to her coffee. It 
smelled good, and its warmth was welcome, especially since the automatic doors 
to the ER were regularly opening and closing, letting miniature cold fronts in 
every few moments. She gingerly took a sip. Awful. But warm. She took another. 

“How’s your ankle?” Robin asked Mr. Bellecourt. 

“Just a sprain. Don’t think I need to check in,” he assured her. “But you— 
we need a doc to look at that bump.” 

The mention of her injury called it to life again. Throbbing pain radiated 
through her head and down her spine. “I just want to make sure Audrey’s okay 
first.” She sat. 

Mr. Bellecourt looked at her. The crinkled corners of his eyes as he smiled 
made her feel at once heartbroken and well-loved. “Uh, Robin?” he said. “TI think 
I lost your cake.” 

She laughed. “Oh. That’s okay.” 

“Ruby’ll bake you a cake that'll put Edith’s to shame,” he said. 

She offered a weak smile. 

As she rested, her phone beeped with incoming texts. Maddie and Lisa were 
okay. Lisa’s father had insisted on taking them home on the spot. Tina had heard 
the news and was on her way. This surprised her. Perhaps she had 
underestimated Tina. She wouldn’t have imagined her leaving the cozy comfort 
of her home to meet a crisis. She must have been quite insistent with her parents 
to get them to drive her all the way from the lake. She was a loyal friend to 
Audrey, Robin thought. 

These musings were interrupted by the sight of Mrs. Bellecourt lumbering 
toward them. News. She rose from her seat. David offered a hand to his father 
as he stood up painfully. All eyes were on Mrs. Bellecourt, who looked grim 
indeed. 

“Audrey’s with her parents. She’s out of danger, but she’s got a pretty 
serious spinal injury.” 

The group was silent, spellbound, anticipating more information. 

“She was thrown from the balloon. Her back is broken, and she has a skull 
fracture. She’ll get through this, but Audrey’s mom couldn’t yet give us the 
answer to the obvious question of whether she’ll recover fully.” 

David winced. “Do you mean she might be paralyzed, or are they more 
worried about the skull fracture?” 

“They're worried about both. When she’s stabilized, she will have to 
undergo surgery on her spine.” 


Robin sat. She felt the color drain from her face again. 

“Are you alright?” Mrs. Bellecourt asked. 

“If I put my head between my legs, Pll be fine. I’m learning to recognize the 
signs,” she said as she leaned over. Her head throbbed, but it kept her from 
passing out. 

Mr. Bellecourt spoke. “It’s time to get you checked in, Robin. I shouldn’t 
have let you put it off. Come on.” 

Robin acquiesced, but she knew that her faint feeling was due to the news 
about Audrey rather than her head bump. She wanted to tell them about the 
Ouija board and its warning to Audrey, but on various fronts, she felt 
embarrassed, ashamed, or afraid. She had encouraged Audrey to ignore the Ouija 
board’s advice. Audrey’s accident was her fault. 
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The baby les in a hospital bed. His leg is immobilized, and he sleeps peacefully. The mother 
stands over the bed, rhythmically sweeping the hair from her child’s forehead. The old woman, 
Vera, is there. Expressiontless, she sits by the boy’s bed with her walker standing in front of 
her. Suddenly, she spies Robin and says something to her in gibberish. Or was that another 
language... Russian? She is angry, accusing. The old woman with the cottony hair suddenly 
stands up, leans on her walker, and hobbles toward her. Robin doesn’t understand but guesses 
she’s being blamed for her grandson’s injuries. 


‘T'm so sorry,” Robin pleads. “T didn’t mean to fall on him. I tried to get him help. I tried to 
find you. I’m so sorry this happened.” 


Robin looks at the boy’s mother now, who seems as distressed and fearful as Robin herself: She 
turns her attention back, to Vera, whose tirade is only escalating in response to her apology. 
Terrified, Robin stands unmoving as the woman vents tremendous rage upon her. As Vera’s 
anger reaches a crescendo, the woman seems to levitate. She looks down at the madwoman’s feet 
— swollen ankles are stuffed into old-fashioned, beige pumps that are actually rising from the 
floor! Hands gripping the walker, her legs float up to a horizontal position until she is suddenly 
Jing over the walker to attack Robin like some vicious demon ready to gouge out her eyes. 
Robin closes them and braces for the impact. 


‘T'm dreaming,” she thinks. “T’m dreaming. Wake up. Wake up. Wake up!” As she realizes 
that she is indeed dreaming, the scene changes. The demon grandmother is gone. The boy and 
the mother remain, and Robin’s father enters the room. None of them see her. Her father moves 
to the boy’s mother and gives her a long, loving embrace. He then keeps an arm encircled 
around her waist as they move to look down at the sleeping boy. He leans down and kisses him 


on the forehead. He smiles and whispers to the mother. “He’s going to be all right. You know 
that, don’t you?” 


The woman nods through her tears. The beep, beep, beep of the child’s hospital monitors calls 
her attention. Gradually, the sound changes and becomes more of a pulse—the pulse of her 
aching head. 


She opened her eyes and was relieved to find herself in her own bedroom rather 
than a hospital. Her mother was in her room, putting clean laundry in her 
dresser. 

“Did you have a nice nap?” Mrs. Winter asked. 

She smiled as she drank in her mother’s presence—calm waters. “I was 
having a nightmare about an old lady who turned into a devil and flew right at 
me.” 

Mrs. Winter looked up from her stack of shirts. “Oh my. Sorry. If Pd 
known, I’d have woken you up, but you made no sound. You looked like you 
were in deep.” 

Robin pushed up her pillow and rubbed her aching head. She glanced in the 
mirror. Big hair, bushier than ever, she thought. The swollen forehead enhanced the 
look. Freak. 

“Dad was in it,” Robin said. 

Misty ocean eyes darted out the window and back to Robin’s sock drawer. 
Trying to keep her composure, Robin imagined. An undertow. “What was he 
doing?” her mother said. 

“He was comforting the mother of the little boy from the accident. He 
seemed to know her well. It was the boy’s grandmother who wanted to kill me. 
She floated across the room at me like something out of Dracula.” 

“Well, even though it was beyond your control, you feel guilty about the 
boy’s injury. That translates into a dream in which his relatives are angry with 
you. I don’t know what your dad has to do with it.” She sighed and tightened her 
lips into a determined line. “Look, for your own sake, bring yourself back to 
reality; in no way are you responsible for the accident or any of the injuries 
associated with it.” 

Tf only she knew about the Ouiya board, Robin thought. “Any news about 
Audrey?” 

“They are scheduling her for surgery tomorrow morning. You won’t be able 
to visit her for a few days.” 

“Okay. I hope...” She couldn’t complete the thought because she believed 


that if she did, her mother would somehow detect Robin’s fault in all this. And 
then she ventured, “Do you dream about Dad?” 

“All the time,” her mother said. “In my dreams, he’s always coming back 
from a long trip to the mall or the grocery store, and I’m so furious with him for 
taking such a long time.” 

Robin’s head pounded with the effort to hold back tears. She and her 
mother rarely spoke about her father’s disappearance. “Do you think he just 
couldn’t stand living with us?” 

Her mother did not answer right away but turned to contemplate the lake 
through the bedroom’s picture window. The surface of the lake was still— 
listening. “No. He didn’t leave us on purpose. Of that, and only that, ’'m sure. 
He was devoted to you.” She sighed and shook her head slightly, her short, tidy 
strawberry hair bouncing as she did. “And me.” 


BACK TO SCHOOL—UGH! 


As Robin stood at the bus stop, she was reminded of her dream. Now, instead of 
warding off a demon attack, she braced against the cold. If she tensed up her 
body, less of the bitter chill could reach her, yet her muscles protested. They 
didn’t like being clenched. She wanted to relax. The doctor had cleared her 
return to school, thus dashing her plans to take advantage of the solitude of the 
lake for a few days. She had hoped to put some time into analyzing all that had 
happened. She wanted to allow the bruising on her face to fade, consider the 
facts about the Ouija board, and find a way to come to peace with her flawed 
advice to Audrey. 

She glanced up from underneath her furry hood at the trees creaking in the 
wind. 

“Come on, David!” she demanded. 

Why couldn’t he ever be first at the bus stop? She looked down the steep 
hill. No sign of him. He probably got away with a sick day, she thought. In the other 
direction, Lisa and Maddie were huddled together, briskly moving toward her. 
The bus was a quarter mile behind them. 

“Hi, Robin,” Maddie said. “I didn’t think I’d see you here.” 

With her face still bruised and swollen, the presence of her pretty, feminine 
friends made Robin feel like an ogre. “Yeah, well. The doc says Pm okay for 
school.” She pulled her hood further over her head until she could barely see. 

“Have you heard anything about Audrey?” Maddie asked. 

“Not much. I guess she’s had the surgery by now. But we can’t see her for a 
few more days,” Robin said. 

Looking like a commercial for a breath mint, Lisa blew steam from her pink 
lips. Her complexion glowed from the inside, Robin thought. “What kind of surgery?” 
Lisa asked. 

Mercifully, Maddie seemed to be up for the question. “My dad said it’s called 
a fusion, where they sort of glue the bones in the back together again. I think it’s 
actually done with metal.” 

The bus stopped, and the girls got on. Robin simply wasn’t in the mood to 


discuss Audrey’s surgery, but the nearly empty bus demanded her participation. 
Robin sat on one side of the aisle, and the girls sat together on the other. As the 
bus proceeded on its shaky ride down the steep hill, the driver heavy on the 
brakes, Robin thought she heard the driver mutter something. At the bottom of 
the hill, the bus stopped, and the door opened. David hobbled on, limping. 

The bus driver eyed him. “What’s wrong with you?” 

“T twisted my ankle. Maybe you better pick me up in front of my driveway 
for a while.” David shot a quick grin at the girls. 

The bus driver looked down at the foot David had perched a few inches 
above the floor. “This isn’t an official stop. If you expect me to stop here again, 
you'll need a doctor’s note.” 

“Oh, yeah. Definitely. P’'l have that for you next time.” 

“T won’t hold my breath. Go sit down,” she said, and then drove off before 
he had a chance to sit. David hobbled down the aisle and sat next to Robin. 

“A twisted ankle?” Robin said. “I thought it was your dad who hurt his 
ankle.” 

“Yeah, well, I guess it’s contagious,” David said. “Look, I just didn’t feel like 
taking the hill today.” 

Maddie reached across to tap David on the shoulder. “Are you going to fake 
that all day? You’ll need crutches, you know.” 

“Listen, kid,’ David instructed, “the ankle problem is a bus problem. I have 
trouble getting up that hill and to my bus stop. As long as I take care of this 
injury first thing in the morning, it ought to be fine by lunchtime.” 

Robin laughed. “So you'll be able to run around the field like a lunatic after 
lunch, as usual.” 

“Exactly.” 

“But tomorrow morning, you won't be able to make it up the hill,” Maddie 
said. 

“Not without risking permanent damage—I’m not a morning person,” he 
explained, as if the argument were perfectly logical. 

The conversation ended for a time as the sleepy students listened to the 
groans of the bus tackling its daily challenge of the winding dirt road. Lisa and 
Maddie soon retreated into their respective separate, secret universes via their 
phones. Robin sat silently, inexplicably angry at David for just being David. 

Using her peripheral vision, she sneaked a peek at David’s face. Did he feel 
like talking about the accident? She couldn’t get a clear read on him. By all 
accounts, it was just another day for him. There was no point in trying to share 
her concerns about the Ouija board’s warning. He would probably say she was 
ridiculous, that she was turning into Tina’s aunt, believing that evil lurked around 
every corner. 

She stared resolutely ahead. She would not talk. As the bus left the lake 


roads and moved onto smooth pavement, the decibel level was reduced. It made 
her self-conscious, somehow, without the roar of the overworked engine and 
wheels to fill the space. She tugged at her jacket collar. 

David yanked her hood back. “Are you going to keep that thing on all day?” 

For the first time, she faced David directly. “You ate so...” she fumbled. 

“Handsome? Cool? Intelligent?” 

“Obnoxious!” she said. She had found the proper word and was triumphant. 

“Why?” David said, genuinely bruised. 

“Because I wanted you to be here today, and I stood like forever in the cold 
waiting for you.” 

He reached down and patted his body. He put his finger to his neck to feel 
the pulse. “I am here today—I think.” He turned slowly and dramatically to face 
her. “Or—wait—can you see me?” 

“Would you phase cut it out?” Her voice cut through the morning reveries of 
several rows of students, who shifted and craned their necks to see the soutce. 
Robin put her hood back up. 

David’s eyes let go of the dancing, teasing quality that annoyed her so. 
“Okay, okay. I just thought—don’t you think a little humor helps?” 

Robin frowned. 

“T know it must be hard for you to go to school today with Audrey in the 
hospital.” 

Robin glanced around the bus. Lisa, Maddie, and everyone else had given up 
on the hope of a scene between them. “It’s not just that. I need to tell you 
something, but we don’t have any time now.” 

“Robin, itll be twenty minutes before we get to school. Start now, and we 
can meet at Beno’s after school if you want. My mom can drive us home.” 

“Okay, but just don’t be funny, all right?” 

A nod. 

“A couple of days ago, before the festival, Audrey and I played with the 
Ouija board.” 

His eyes widened. 

“Before you open your mouth, let me just remind you that yelling at me 
won't help.” 

David seemed to consider for a moment, then gestured a zipping of the lip. 

“The Ouija board worked. It told Audrey not to go to the festival. It said she 
should ‘avoid the celebration of dark spirits.” We knew what she meant.” 

“She?” 

She pulled her hood down again. “Well, it feels like a ‘she.”’ She tugged at 
her scarf; the heat of the bus had transformed the once warm and fuzzy friend 
into a boa constrictor. As she yanked it violently from around her neck, she said, 
“My mom said that my subconscious was moving the pointer on the Ouija 


board. The subconscious is a part of the brain—” 

“T know what the subconscious is. I’m also familiar with conscious, 
pteconscious, and cosmic consciousness,” David said. 

“Of course you are.” It mystified Robin that a kid who was so lousy at 
school had acquired so much knowledge. He knew about everything except how 
to impress teachers. “Anyway, I kind of discouraged Audrey from following the 
Ouija board’s advice. I mean, it didn’t seem to make a lot of sense to cancel 
plans because of some trick my mind was playing on us. She really wanted to go. 
We all did.” 

David took a breath and appeared interested in the back of the seat in front 
of him. Then he spoke, slowly. “I don’t know. I don’t know what I would have 
done or said in that situation. I think it'd depend upon the feeling I got from it.” 

Robin winced as she remembered the scratchy feeling she had near her spine 
as she advised Audrey to ignore the message. “I thought you didn’t believe in 
that kind of stuff.” 

David continued staring. “I mean, I don’t know about Ouija boards and 
tarot cards, but I think people have some sort of instinct. That instinct kind of 
pushes at us sometimes. It knows something we don’t.” 

“You mean the subconscious?” 

“Not sure exactly. It’s just that sometimes I get a weird feeling about 
something, and then I just have to act on it. Like when I was about nine, I had a 
wad of money in my pocket. I was all ready to get this X-Wing Lego kit that I 
wanted bad. When I got to the store, I saw this knick-knack statue kind of thing, 
and I just had to buy it. It was a meditating cat.” 

Robin laughed, incredulous. “What?” 

“For my mom,” he said. “I bought the stupid thing and dragged it all the 
way home. It weighed a ton. When I came through the door and gave it to my 
mom, she totally fell apart. She and her sister had both grown up with these ugly 
embroidered cat pictures that my grandmother had given them. They called them 
‘sister cats.’ She’d just gotten the news that my aunt died when I walked in with 
the cat.” He looked at Robin’s puzzled face. “Well, I know it wasn’t an 
embroidered cat picture, but my mother was sure it was a message from my aunt. 
If she hadn’t believed in life after death before, the cat statue convinced her. And 
I really can’t tell you why I bought it.” 

Robin was silent for a time. She tried to connect David’s compulsion to 
purchase the statue with her own experience. “I had a gut reaction about it, but it 
wasn’t that strong. It was a little feeling, and I felt awkward. I didn’t want to be 
responsible for Audrey missing the festival.” 

“And now you feel responsible for Audrey’s broken back. But she heard the 
message too. It was her decision.” 

“But I think I influenced her. I should have kept my mouth shut. I talk too 


much.” Robin shot him a quick warning look, but he didn’t seem to be aware of 
the opening. 

He turned to her. “Let’s go to Beno’s after school.” 

“T already told you the whole thing.” 

He pulled her hood back up and then down again to cover her eyes. “For 
fun, kid.” 
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Today, Mr. Jankovich’s class was reading a particularly gut-wrenching section of 
the novel Ordinary People. The student who had been reading out loud was so 
choked with emotion he couldn’t go on. Mr. Jankovich was visibly weeping as 
well, so the task was handed to one of the few dry-eyed students in the room. 
The scene was a therapy session in which the protagonist struggled to come to 
terms with guilt over the death of his brother. 

It seemed to Robin that some unseen force was trying to make her feel the 
same self-hatred that the boy in the book felt. Why this novel? Why this scene 
today when so many students were raw and emotional after the Chintobitka 
accident? 

If Robin had listened to her own instinct, her friend wouldn’t be in the 
hospital right now. 

At least Audrey was alive. 

If Robin wept, no one would notice. Her classmates were too busy keeping 
their own emotions in check. But if Robin started sobbing—and big, ugly sobs 
were on deck—she couldn’t stay invisible. Time for a quick escape to the only 
good hiding place in school—the bathroom. 

As soon as she left the classroom, she relaxed and allowed the tears to flow. 
She hiccupped her way through a few sobs, but just getting out of the classroom 
calmed her. The effort to stifle her crying had given her a sore throat. As she 
moved toward the girls’ room, she noticed a small group of boys in the vestibule. 
Something about the way two of the boys circled another caught her attention. 
She slowed her pace, wiped her tears, and pretended to be reading a flier on the 
wall as she tuned into the conversation. 

One of the boys was speaking to the other in a jeering tone. “You look like a 
girl with all those little curls all over your head. You wish you were a girl, don’t 
your Did you get a perm?” 

The other boy laughed. 

Robin slowed, looking for the target of their cruelty, and caught sight of 
Lucas, her neighbor, at the lockers. He looked utterly helpless. “Shut up,” he said 
without much conviction. Then he caught sight of Robin and looked even more 


dejected. 

Robin wondered what to do. Should she step in and say something? 
Probably. But she was afraid of those guys. She didn’t know them, but they 
seemed merciless. They could just as easily turn their rancor on her. She decided 
to just make her way to the bathroom and let Lucas stand up for himself. The 
decision compounded her sense of guilt and helplessness, so by the time she 
reached the bathroom stall, she was back to stifling full-blown sobs. She hated 
herself for being so weak. 

After a time, a peek at her phone told her that she’d been out of Jankovich’s 
class too long. It was nearly time for the bell to ring. She could not be late for 
Gorky. She wiped her tears, splashed cold water on her face, and exited the 
bathroom. She reached her locker just as the bell rang. Lucas was there. She 
sensed he was staring at her, but she couldn’t look back. She pretended to look 
for a lost math assignment. 

“Robin.” 

She sighed. Why couldn’t he just ignore her? “Hi, Lucas,” she said, 
pretending to look through her math papers. 

“Are you okay? You look really upset,” Lucas said. 

With that, she was compelled to stop and look him in the eye. “I’m okay. ?m 
sorry about those boys. Why are there so many stupid people in the world?” 

“No big deal,” he said, but his face betrayed him and revealed his pain. It 
hurt to be bullied and teased. “Listen, if you want to—I just wanted to make sure 
you were okay.” 

Robin tried to read his expression. What had he been about to say? Was this 
an offer of friendship, or did he have a crush on her? She had mixed feelings 
about Lucas’s concern for her. It was nearly heroic of him to notice that she was 
in pain even as he was being tormented, but she had an uneasy sense that he 
might like her as more than a friend. She decided the less said, the better. “?m 
okay. Thanks. Got to get to Gorky.” 

“Uh... good. See ya,’ he said, closing his locker. Robin could feel a 
thickness in the air between them. Lucas had left with something unsaid; she just 
hoped it wasn’t a plan to ask her out. 

As much as she dreaded Gorky’s class, she was relieved to find a packet on 
her desk. There would be no active teaching today. The hour would be devoted 
to the review of everything they’d learned up until this point. The class would be 
silent, and Robin could escape her thoughts by diving into a netherworld of 
numbers. Sometimes math wasn’t so bad after all. 


CELIA, THE SEER 


After school, Tina, Maddie, and Lisa skipped up behind Robin and grabbed her 
by the backpack, nearly pulling her off her feet. “Want to go to Beno’s?” Tina 
asked. “My mom can give us a ride home.” 

“T’m already going to Beno’s with David.” 

Maddie took Robin’s face in her hands and pulled her close until they were 
nose to nose. “Who’s more important? Rotten, cranky David? Or your nice, 
pretty girlfriends?” 

“Can we all go together?” Robin said. 

Tina eyed Robin. “I don’t want to mess up your date.” 

Robin gave Tina a long, stern look. “It’s not a date, Tina.” 

“Okay then!’ Maddie said. “Let’s all go.” 

Crosslake had a few pizza joints, including some of the big-chain restaurants, 
but they just couldn’t compete with Beno’s Pizza. There was something magical 
about it. It was on Main Street, convenient to the school, and hadn’t been 
remodeled since the seventies. A tourist might fear food-borne illness and health 
code violations, but the locals knew that the shabby décor was not indicative of 
the food’s quality. There was no beating the flaky, chewy crust of a Beno’s pizza. 

By the time they had arrived, they were a party of six, with Bruce as the final 
addition to the group. With some discomfort, Robin noticed Lucas sitting with 
his parents at one of the tables. She thought of asking him to join them but 
decided she shouldn’t try to steal him from his parents. Once again, she was left 
with a muted sense of anxiety. Lucas didn’t seem to have friends. Why was it so 
hard for her to take the initiative to introduce him to hers? 

Thankfully, the server led them to the back of the restaurant, where Robin 
would not see Lucas and his family. Today, she told herself, she just wanted to 
be with her friends and not be bothered by a new addition to her crowd. Next 
time, she would include Lucas from the start. 

As they sat down, a server lit the jar candles at their table. Bruce immediately 
opened his straw and began to melt the plastic. 

Lisa took her menu and slapped him on the back of the head with it. “Do 


you have to be such a dork? How old are you, anyway?” 

“Older than you,” Bruce said. “You're not old enough to handle fire!” 

Everyone laughed, and even Robin found herself smiling at Bruce’s antics. 
Audrey’s absence did not go unnoticed, but Robin was feeling the positive 
effects of friendship and laughter. To Robin, life often felt like a bleak winter. 
Thanks to friends and her mom’s love, it was never a permanent frost— 
invariably, the season would change to a light-filled and lighthearted spring. 

When substantial amounts of pizza and Coke had been consumed, and at 
least ten straws had been reduced to odd-looking lumps of melted plastic, Lisa 
turned the conversation to the subject Robin had been hoping to avoid. “So, 
where were you, Bruce, when the snake went up?” 

“T was at my parents’ table, helping little kids tie-dye t-shirts. But, man, I saw 
everything! Where were your” 

“We were in it. We were by the entrance when the heads got caught up in 
the wind, but our part didn’t go up. How about you, Tina? Were you there?” 

Tina seemed even less keen than Robin to discuss the Halloween festival. 
Tina was staring at the candle. She picked up a straw. “I missed it this year. My 
mom doesn’t really agree with Halloween.” 

David, who had been sitting in a sort of cheese-and-white-flour stupor, 
sprang to life. “Doesn’t agree with Halloween? What does that mean?” 

Once again, Robin felt the call to defend. “David, you know what it means. 
Do you have to bug her about it?” 

David nodded slowly and, with a smugly satisfied look, said, “Yes, I do, 
Robin. Yes, I do.” 

Robin gave him a long look and then laughed. “You know, that look you’re 
giving me would work a lot better if you didn’t have pizza sauce on your chin.” 
At that, everyone broke up. Robin loved it when she could crack up her friends. 

Bruce turned to Tina. “Oh, wow! You really missed it. That had to be the 
freak accident of the century. That snake, hydra, Chinto-whatever-you-call-it 
started snapping like mad.” 

“Snapping?” Tina asked. 

“Yeah. It was the pegs that were holding it down. They were popping out 
like rockets.” Bruce’s blue eyes were blazing. “Then the wind got under it, and at 
least four of the snake heads—which were the rooms—were airborne. And I 
mean way up there! It was wild!” 

Robin looked at Bruce incredulously. His experience of the Chintobitka 
disaster had been an exciting experience for him. A positive one. She felt the 
blood rush to her head, her face reddened. She was furious. 

“There were people in those rooms,” she seethed. “I don’t think they liked the 
flight as much as you did.” She reached for her backpack and fumbled with the 
zipper. She took out her money—too much money—threw it on the table, and 


began to make her exit. 

“Wait, Robin. My mom will give us a ride,” Tina said. 

Robin kept walking as Tina and the other girls packed up. Blind with rage, 
Robin brushed past Lucas, who was standing in the doorway. He watched as she 
stormed through the door and might have followed if the other girls hadn’t been 
steps behind her. 

At the table, David sat sipping his soda, frowning at Bruce. “You're an 
idiot.” 


“T know,” Bruce agreed. 


** OO iP -2.** 
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As the girls walked down Main Street, they took new notice of a neon sign in a 
shop window: Psychic Readings. Also, hand painted on the window in an 


immaculate script, was: 
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“That’s not very expensive!” Maddie said. 

“She’s the one I saw just before the accident. Celia. She told me to come and 
visit her sometime,” Robin said. 

“How about now? When’s your mom coming to pick us up, Tina?” Maddie 
said. 

Tina hesitated. “We have another hour, but...” 

Annoyed, Maddie flattened her lips together and blew out a stream of air to 
make a horse sound. She then jutted out her pretty chin. “I know, I know, Tina. 
Halloween and fortune tellers and Harry Potter are dangerous. But could you just 
once please “ve a little? I want to go.” 

Lisa stepped in. “You don’t have to have a reading. Just come with us.” 

“T shouldn’t.” 

Robin cupped her hands around her eyes and put her face to the window. 
“Tt’s all dark. I can’t see anything in there. I don’t even think it’s open.” 

“Oh, it’s open,” said a mature voice behind her. 

Robin turned around to see Celia Aldred standing behind her, arms loaded 
with packages. “Hi,” Robin said shyly. 


Celia smiled. “It’s the little gypsy. I didn’t forget about you, Robin. I’m glad 
to see you made it out of the tent safely.” 

Robin considered telling her about Audrey but decided against it. She 
studied Celia for a moment. Her hair was free from its bun, blowing wildly in the 
breeze. Its unruliness only enhanced her beauty. Robin glanced at her friends, 
who stood agape. They were all enamored with her, she thought. What was it 
about Celia? It wasn’t just her hair, her smile, or the way she carried herself. 
There was something indescribable about her, an energy that surrounded her. 
Celia’s presence made Robin feel the way she felt when waterskiing—over the 
wake and onto the smooth glass surface of the water. There was a sense of peace 
but also euphoria. 

“Ladies, if you would just take these boxes from me, I can retrieve my keys 
and welcome you properly,” Celia said. 

“T don’t have any money,” Tina said. 

The other girls glared at her, mortified, while taking the shopping bags from 
Celia’s arms. 

Celia laughed. “Your money is no good here, dear. As a friend of Robin’s, 
you ate welcome as a friend of mine.” She opened the door with a flourish and 
ushered them in. 

Robin, Maddie, and Lisa put the boxes on a low table that stood near the 
window. Robin couldn’t help but take notice of the store names on the boxes: 
Saks Fifth Avenue, Bloomingdales, and even a small robin’s egg blue package 
from Tiffany’s. These were big city stores for affluent customers, a world away 
from Crosslake. Celia was not getting wealthy on ten dollars a reading. She 
imagined Celia came from money, and the psychic business was more a labor of 
love. 

“Oh, let me take those things to the back. Sit. Put your jackets on the chaise 
and make yourselves comfortable,” Celia said. 

As Celia moved her packages out of sight, the girls sat cautiously on the 
couch and looked around them. “This place is amazing,” marveled Lisa. 

“And clean. Really, really clean,” Tina said. 

Robin scanned the room. The floor was wide plank mahogany, and the 
oriental rugs looked like real silk. She didn’t know anything about furniture, but 
evety piece was artfully placed and certainly looked high end. There were no 
tacky rooster lamps or cheap “assembly required” bookcases. Everything was 
whole, valuable, and probably antique. And like Celia, everything had style. 

Shortly, Celia came out refreshed, revealing the off-white macramé dress that 
had earlier been obscured by her coat and packages. It was perfect. Comfortable, 
casual, yet elegant. It flowed over her lovely, feminine figure. She kicked off her 
shoes and sat on an armchair facing them with bare, brown feet tucked under 
her. “Now, let’s see. Who would like a reading?” 


The response was a shy silence. 

She smiled. “I can do all of you.” 

Tina fumbled in her pocket and pulled out her phone. “Uhh... my mom is 
going to pick us up soon.” 

“Tina,” Lisa said, “just text her. Tell her we'll be a bit late. We'll walk back to 
Beno’s for the pickup.” 

“No need to worry, dear,” Celia said. “Your mother will not give you trouble 
today.” 

Tina nodded stiffly. 

“Now, if you can, what I need from each of you is an object. Something that 
has not belonged to someone else, only to you. And something that you use, 
touch, or wear nearly every day.” 

As the girls fumbled in their backpacks, Celia placed a small, intricately 
carved table in front of her. “Place the objects here, girls.” Robin was the first to 
place her object on the table; she had kept a small stone in her backpack since 
the first grade. It was found in the lake in a bed of rocks she had often picked 
through on her searches for agates. It was an ordinary piece of granite, but for 
some reason, she had decided it was a lucky rock. 

As soon as every object was placed, Celia picked up Robin’s stone. She 
cupped it gently between her palms, closed her eyes, and breathed deeply. The 
girls exchanged glances, wanting to giggle, but barely dared to breathe. Soon, 
Celia opened her eyes. “It’s so easy with you, Robin. So easy to read you. Now. 
The Ouija board does not have any powers whatsoever. It is you, Robin, who 
has the power to connect with the beyond. You know this, and to a certain 
extent, your friends know it too. The Ouija board was helpful to you, though, 
because it allowed your abilities to surface once again. Like many witches, you 
have suffered from your gift, and I am truly sorry for that.” 

The girls gaped at one another, eyes wide. 

Celia sighed softly. “The word ‘witch’ rattles you. It shouldn’t. It’s ignorance 
that creates the dark connotation. Witches have green skin, give out poisoned 
apples, or roast children in ovens for dinner. Some view witches as purely 
fictional—jokes, cartoons, movie characters. Others see them as real but 
dangerous—evil, worshipping the Devil, practicing black magic. Very few know 
the truth. Authentic witches practice the Old Religion, a religion that the 
Romans and Greeks despised as far back as 390 years before the birth of Christ.” 

“Before Christ?” Tina parroted, raising her eyebrows. 

Celia nodded to Tina and then leaned earnestly toward Robin. “There is 
much for you to learn, Robin. The Old Religion was practiced by people who 
wanted to live in harmony with nature. This was threatening to others whose 
religions were based upon the idea of rising above their nature. This resulted in a 


long history of brutal persecution, which I’m sure you have studied.” 


“The Salem Witch trials,” Robin said. 

“The Salem Witch trials represent only a fraction of the people who have 
been persecuted over the centuries as witches—whether they were practicing the 
Old Religion or not. These attitudes still exist, and they have resulted in your 
knee-jerk reaction when I called you a witch. It is based upon ignorance. Do you 
believe me?” 

Robin might have felt ashamed, but Celia’s manner was so without judgment 
that she was able to search her feelings honestly. “I do.” 

Maddie spoke up. “But witches are in Harry Potter. Not all of our ideas of 
witches are bad.” 

Tina shook her head. “But I know some people think those books are 
dangerous. A lot of parents don’t allow their kids to read them.” 

“Stupid parents,” Maddie said. 

Robin felt the call to move the conversation in another direction. “I didn’t 
know there was an actual religion.” 

“There was and is. It’s currently called Wicca, and there is no true Wiccan 
who would ever do harm to anyone. We do not cast evil spells, though we may 
defend ourselves with one. We celebrate and appreciate nature. We care for the 
earth.” 

“Sounds a lot like David’s dad,” Robin mused. “He’s Indigenous American,” 
she said. “Well, so is David, I guess.” 

Celia nodded. “There are many parallels. As there are threads of truth in all 
religions, there are more threads in common between Indian and Wiccan 
spirituality.” She clapped her hands upon Robin’s lucky rock and pulled them to 
her heart. “Now, I fear I have given you a lecture rather than a reading, and I 
understand your time is limited. Robin, please visit me again. Next week? We 
have much to discuss. I will complete your reading. Now, let me look...” She 
handed the rock to Robin. Her eyes skimmed the table, and then she picked up 
Maddie’s turquoise and silver barrette. “Lovely,” she said to Maddie. “What’s 
your name?” 

“Maddie.” 

“Ah, Maddie—Madeline. Your name suits you. Stylish and strong.” 

Maddie blushed. 

Celia held the barrette in her hands and closed her eyes. “Hm. Powerful. 
You have attitude.” 

The girls laughed. Lisa said, “That’s our Maddie.” 

“You are intimidated by no one. You speak to all as equals—male, female, 
young, and old. You will find, dear Madeline, that though you approach many 
people you meet with few preconceived notions, most do not feel the same 
about you. Your beauty, your youth, and your athleticism provoke admiration in 
some and envy in others. This is not to say you shouldn’t trust others, but—a 


word of caution. Be alert. People are not always who they present themselves to 
be.” 

“Okay,” Maddie said. 

“Sometimes you are guilty of judging others because they do not meet your 
standard of, well, for lack of a better word, ‘cool.’ These harsh judgments will 
eventually curve back to you like a boomerang returns to its owner. You throw 
too many ugly boomerangs, and one will eventually hit you in the face. Do you 
understand?” 

Maddie nodded but looked a bit ruffled. 

“Girls, ’'m so sorry. Time is moving fast. I will just give each of you a gem 
to take with you. Please visit again, and I will be happy to expand upon it, okay? 
At a discount.” 

The girls nodded as Celia picked up the next object. It was Lisa’s cell phone 
in a bright green case bedazzled with rhinestones. “You like your phone?” 

“T do.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Lisa.” 

“Lisa,” Celia repeated and held the phone. She closed her eyes and cupped it 
in her hands. She breathed deeply and then sat still. Though only a few minutes 
had passed, the waiting was nerve-wracking. 

Celia shifted in her seat and turned the phone over in her palm. “Lisa. Your 
phone will not work for me. There is so much human energy there, moving in 
and out. Do you have anything else?” 

Lisa reached for her purse. She pulled out a lanyard with her house keys on 
it. “There’s this.” 

Celia took the lanyard and repeated the process. After a moment, she said, 
“Lisa, Pm still getting a lot of interference. I want to say... and I’m not sure 
why... there are events that happen that we will never, ever understand from our 
limited perspective here on earth. They have purpose and meaning, but we 
cannot see it.” 

All at once, as Robin focused on Lisa, she found herself within a memoty. 
Well, not a memory exactly. She was in a time and place much like the shed full 


of bees, but it was not her story. 
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A\_ young couple drives on a winding dirt road. The driver looks to be about twenty. His 


girlfriend has her hand on his knee. She is tense, pushing an imaginary brake on the passenger 
side of the car. “Slow down. Slow down,” she whispers frantically. 


“Okay,” he says, yet there is no perceptible change in his speed. 


Robin is a passenger in the car. She is not within the young man or woman but sort of floating 
along in the center of the car just behind them. Presently, she sees the cause of the woman’s 
concern. A young boy rides his bike on the right side of the narrow road. He rides as fast as he 
can, aiming for the flat hardened patches of dirt that allow him to gain speed; the handlebars 
are wobbly. 


The car is coming up upon him. The man sees him but is not concerned. The boy is safe to the 
side. As the vehicle catches up to the bicycle, the boy swerves abruptly left and is hit with great 
force. His little body flies over the hood, into the windshield, and then crashes to the ground. 


The man stops the car, and the couple runs to the boy. Life is shipping from him. The girlfriend 
sprints to the nearest house and retrieves a woman who happens to be the boy’s mother—Lisa’s 


mother—who arrives in time to see the boy take his last breath. 
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Robin had heard of this tragedy. Such events become legends in a lake 
community. The children are warned to take care on the road because of “what 
happened to little Joey Kristiansen.” Until this moment, though, the events of 
that day were just a story. Now, they were as raw and real to her as an open 
wound. 

Celia closed her eyes for a moment. “Lisa, I see a child. He is about eight. 
He passed very young.” She paused. “He’s older now. First, they showed me as 
he was at his passing. Now I see him older.” Celia seemed to be seeing 
something, though her eyes remained closed. She smiled. “He’s a very old spirit. 
Lisa, did you lose a brother?” 

There were tears in Lisa’s eyes. She could barely speak. “When I was five. He 
was hit by a car.” 

Celia nodded. “When you think about him, you think only of the accident. 
He says to you, ‘No more.’ Think of and enjoy other memories of him. Though 
you wete young, you have many happy memories.” 

“Okay.” She nodded, and the tears flowed. 

“He doesn’t want you to suffer. He is where he should be, where he wants 
to be.” 

“Okay.” 

Robin tried to “see” the older Joey as Celia saw him, but she could not. She 
wished she had seen him in the peaceful present rather than the moment of 
death. Her psychic experiences so far were mostly centered in the past rather 


than the present, and they were unsettling rather than reassuring. 

Celia opened her eyes and took the last object that lay on the table. It was a 
charm bracelet. Tina braced herself. Celia closed her eyes for only a fraction of a 
second and then opened her eyes wide and laughed softly. “Oh, dear. You are a 
tule follower. You believe that the people in your world are as they say they are. 
Eventually, everything you suppose to be true will be in question.” She closed 
her eyes again for a moment as she continued, “The one who is most right is 
wrong. She lays down rules and claims to have your best interest at heart. In 
truth, she is caught up in covering her secrets. They will not stay buried for long. 
Do not despair when you discover the truth. That truth will give you the 
freedom to judge your world for yourself. You are wise. Your own instincts will 
guide you better than those who claim to know what’s best for you.” Now Celia 
opened her eyes and looked intently at Tina. “Trust yourself.” 

Tina looked stricken yet nodded. 

“Now, I know your time is limited. Any last questions?” 

The girls remained still, overwhelmed at all Celia had left them to think 
about. Robin spoke. “I think we might have too many questions!” 

“Okay. So you will come and visit me again next week, Robin, yes? We have 
much to discuss.” 

“Yes.” Robin nodded. 

“And girls, if my readings have piqued your interest, I will give you a half-off 
discount. That’s forty dollars for an hour or twenty-five for a half hour.” 

“Thanks,” Maddie said. 

Tina looked out of Celia’s storefront window with a darkened expression. “I 


think we’d better go now.” 


BLENDAN JONES 


As Tina’s mother drove the girls home, they were surprised to see a commotion 
at the festival grounds. “Mom! Look. Slow down,” Tina said. 

Tina’s mother took advantage of a parking spot facing the grounds. The 
group did not get out but leaned in various directions to view the disturbance. A 
banner identified the group as “Crosslake Citizens Against the Occult.” A small 
group of people, children and adults alike, held colorful picket signs. Robin 
squinted to read the words. She gasped as she read the other signs: “Halloween 
Parents... BLOOD on their Hands,” “Why do you let your kids worship the 
Devil?” “Celebrate Life, Not Death!” and “Chintobitka Disaster is God’s 
Wrath.” 

Without a thought, Robin opened the car door and got out. She moved 
closer to the group. Next to the picketers, she saw a table with fliers and yet 
another sign: “Become one of us. Become a Truth Seeker. Tune into Blendan 
Jones of KBLD Radio and Know the Truth.” She walked up to the table where a 
pretty young woman sat ready with the fliers. As she got closer, she could hear 
the small crowd chanting, “The Devil loves Halloween! The Devil loves 
Halloween!” 

Robin approached the table and raised her voice over the din. “What is 
this?” 

The woman yelled back, “Hey, little flower, haven’t you heard of Blendan 
Jones? He is our crusader to rid the town of evil influences.” 

Robin frowned. There was something odd about this friendly, seemingly 
happy person talking about evil. From the looks of her, she could have been a 
hippie spreading a message of peace and love, but instead, the message was 
blame and hatred. Robin said nothing, took a flier, and walked back toward her 
friends. Tina’s mother had gotten out of the car, but the other girls had stayed 
put. 

“Robin, are you okay?” Mrs. Andersen said. 

Robin realized that she had walked off without alerting Tina’s mother. “Oh. 
Yeah. ’m sorry. I just had to see what this was all about.” 


Mrs. Andersen took a second look at the signs. “I don’t want you to think 
that I agree with Blendan Jones. We don’t blame the fair-goers for the accident 
here.” 

Robin nodded. “You’ve heard of this guy?” 

“Pve listened to him now and then on the radio. I think we should probably 
get home, Robin.” 

Robin stared back at the people chanting and imagined the group throwing 
bricks through Celia’s glass storefront. She could imagine worse. She had seen a 
portrayal of a woman being stoned in a biblical film once. A vision of Celia in 
Middle Eastern garb came to her. Celia stood regally, defiantly, for as long as she 
could while the “righteous” stoned her to death. They would want to stone me, too, 
she thought. 

Then she saw someone unexpected. Jonas sat on a bench just behind the 
chanting group. He held a paper bag around a bottle—whiskey, she imagined. 
He stared at her and took a swig. A chill ran up her spine as she turned back to 


the car. 


Robin peers out the window. Moonlit trees. A peek at her mother’s door. No light seeps 
through. It must be very late or very early. Without turning on a light, she thrusts open her 
bottom drawer and pulls out a pair of jeans, dressing deftly in the darkness. She walks toe to 
heel like a native on the hunt from a long distant past—out the door, expertly negotiating the 
backwoods to the camper. Lights on, blinking, anemic. The Ouija board is open on the table, 
pointer at the ready. She sits and places her fingers as a pianist in preparation for a delicate 
composition. Then, a shimmer, a sense of the world dissolving around her, and the Ouija board 
crumbles into pieces, smaller and smaller. Molecules. Atoms. Moving energy. Electrons. 
Protons. Quarks? 


And then it is she who is crumbling. Breaking up smaller than pebbles, smaller than cells, and 
then combusting—turning dark and burned and broken. And there is no distinction between 
the subatomic particles of the Ouija board and the flesh and energy that once was Robin. And 
she steps into a world. The lake, yet not the lake. Everything flows. Dark grey spirits float over 
and into the water. Robin is somehow reconstituted into a bubbling, boiling mass of grey energy. 
A female spirit centers its hollow gaze upon her and floats over, eerily changing shape as she 
glides over each wave. With more of a gentle vibration than a human voice, she speaks. “I can 


help you. You've been here before. You were one of us.” 


“Us?” Robin’s own voice sounds strange to her—slow, with high-pitched vibrations. 


“The Sensitives. The spirits who can move from the world of flesh to the astral world. We help 
others—those of the flesh who cannot travel.” 


“Astral. I’m in an astral world.” 
“That’s a name for it.” 


Robin is silent for a long time. Here, she does not feel awkward as time passes in silence. She 
looks at the spirit as it bobs and flows with the waves. ‘Why are we here?” 


“Movement is easier. Change. Here, our thoughts instantly create the world around us.” 
“Still, why am I here?” 


‘Tf you are a Sensitive. You have the responsibility to guide others in the world of flesh. You 
should have been doing this all along, but you stopped coming. Do you Rnow why?” 


She pauses, and a thought comes to her, literally, ike an amorphous grey tumbleweed. It moves 
toward her from the side, slows, and settles not just in her head but in her entire being. “T 


stopped coming because my ‘sensitivity’ causes me pain in the real world.” 
“This world is as real as that.” 


“Okay. The world of flesh.” A spark of fear startles her—makes her aware that this new 
subatomic particle-self breathes—because suddenly she can’t. ‘Who are you?” 


“You know who I am.” 

And she does. “Celia... the Seer.” 
“Not all storefront psychics are false.” 
“T never said they were.” 


The figure—this ghost, spirit, astral, particle version of Celia begins to turn from grey to 
shining yellow. She rises and hovers high over the water while her color expands. Finally, her 
brilliance blinds Robin, and she puts a hand up to shield her eyes. Streams of sunlight intrude 
on her dream and force her back to her rustic little room. 
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Robin rolled away from the window. So, had this been a dream or another 
dimension? Could she trust her dream self? How could she tease out 
subconscious tricks from actual astral planes, and was there a difference? Ugh. 
Too much to think about when I can smell bacon, she thought. Bacon. Back to the 
“flesh” world. She was awake yet not entirely free of her dream and its images. 
In the coming days, she would still feel the grey, astral lake just under the surface, 
as if, at any quiet moment, she could simply slip right back in. 
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Finally, Audrey’s mother had given her friends the go-ahead to visit Audrey. 
Robin was not prepared for the seriousness of her condition. She stood silently 
in the doorway, taking in the scene. Audrey lay flat on her back, still. In the 
weeks since the accident, she had lost a significant amount of weight. Her once 
lovely round face was pale and drawn. A plastic bag full of urine was attached to 
her bedside, a bag of liquid dripping into her body through a tube, and an excess 
of cords ran from Audrey’s body to various monitors. 

“Come on,” David prompted. He gave her a gentle push into the room. “Hi, 
Audrey!” 

Audrey moved her head slowly toward the voice. “David... Robin. Hi.” 

Por the first time in their friendship, Robin felt awkward. “Hi, Audrey.” 

David plowed ahead. “We waited a long time to see you. Guess they figured 
we were going to infect you with our teenager germs.” 

Audrey laughed. “It’s my mom, ‘Super Nurse.’ She just wanted to make sure 
I was ready for it. She’s probably right. Pve been kind of out of my head. I don’t 
know what I’ve been saying or doing. I get a lot of drugs.” 

“Sounds fun,’ David said. 

“It’s not. Everything seems fuzzy and unreal.” She gestured to a television 
mounted high on the wall. “Yesterday, someone put the TV on, and this soap- 
opera chick was standing in front of a Christmas tree, and I was trying to reach 
out and touch one of the ornaments.” She laughed in spite of herself. 

Robin found her voice again. “Audrey, we’ve missed you so much. Are you 
going to be okay?” 

Audrey shifted her gaze from David to Robin. Her eyes narrowed a bit, and 
Robin was afraid that the question annoyed her. “’m not paralyzed, if that’s 
what you mean. I had surgery to fix my back. They put in metal rods to make my 
back strong again.” 

“Can you... sit up or stand yet?” As soon as Robin said it, she felt that she 
was ptying, somehow. 

Though she seemed moody, Audrey wasn’t reluctant to talk. “Not yet. For a 


few days before the surgery, they had me on this flat bed that was really just like 
lying on a table. I think it’s called a ‘stryker.’ They would rotate me from my back 
to my stomach, but I couldn’t move.” 

“How did you eatr” David asked. 

“T didn’t. Well, I was supposed to eat when I was on my stomach. They put 
the tray of food underneath me. It’s just way too hard. It’s a good way to drop 
some weight.” Audrey tilted her head. “Would you guys mind moving a little 
closer to me? It’s hard to see you.” 

Robin and David complied. 

“Anyway,” Audrey continued, “pretty soon, they are going to take me to this 
place where they can get me standing up again. I think I'll still be attached to a 
board, but at least Pl be up. I can’t wait.” There was a moment then in which 
Audrey stared at Robin so hard she was reminded of a gif she’d seen of 
Superman’s x-ray vision. White beams blazed from her eyes, but her words were 
mild. “It’s okay if you want to sit on the bedside. You won’t hurt me.” 

Robin did so. “Audrey, I feel really bad about the Ouija board thing. Even if 
it’s just a coincidence, I feel terrible.” 

Audrey was silent for a long moment. She stared at the ceiling and then 
shook her head. “It was my decision to go to the Halloween festival. I wanted to 
go. It’s my fault I’m like this.” She put her chin to her chest and looked down at 
her broken body. 

“Did your mom say anything about when you might be ready to come back 
home? Or to school?” 

Audrey sighed. “It shouldn’t be long before ’'m walking. Once ’m walking 
—or maybe hobbling is a better word—they’ll send me home. Maybe less than 
two weeks. School, ’'m not sure about.” 

Robin thought for a moment. “Oh! Books. We brought you some books.” 
Robin pulled a stack of books from her backpack. 

Audrey brought one to her face. “The Magician’s Elephant. Wow. Thanks, 
guys.” She put the book on her abdomen and closed her eyes. “The Magician's 
Elephant... The Magician’s Elephant... Elephant in the room. There is an elephant 
in this room...” 

Robin and David exchanged looks. “She’s a little loopy,” David whispered. 

Robin shook her head. “She’s just tired. Let’s visit again tomorrow.” Robin 
stacked the rest of the books on the bedside table. 

“Okay,” David said. “Bye, Audrey. We’ll come again soon.” 

Audrey did not open her eyes but lifted her hand to wave. “Bye, bye, babies! 
Bring me treats, bring me love, bring me a circus clown. Is the lake frozen over 
yet?” She began to snore softly. 

David and Robin giggled, gathered their things, and left the room. 

“Wow!” David said as they took the elevator to the ground floor. “That was 


bizarre.” 

Robin frowned. “She’s just on a lot of painkillers.” 

“Ym not talking about the drugs. She’s furious with you, Robin. It’s not fair, 
but she is.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T thought you were supposed to be psychic.” 

Robin narrowed her eyes. 

David raised his hands defensively. “Sorry. Out of line.” 

The elevator door opened on the second floor, and an elderly couple got on. 
The man said, “Street level?’ They nodded. He pushed the ground-level button 
again, though it was already lit. 

Robin spoke in a low voice. “David, please just tell me what you think.” 

“As I said, it’s completely unfair, but I just got a sense that she’s really angry. 
I know she said she doesn’t blame you for the accident, but I think she actually 
does.” 

“Why do you think that?” 

“It’s hard to explain. It’s a bunch of stuff. It’s her attitude. The way she 
looked at you. Even when she was kind of driftine—that stuff about the 
elephant in the room.” 

Robin looked incredulous. “What does an elephant have to do with Audrey 
blaming me for her accident?” 

“It’s a figure of speech. An elephant in the room means that something big, 
and usually really terrible, is not being talked about.” 

“T’ve never heard of that.” The elevator arrived at the ground floor and the 
door opened with a clunky squeak. Robin felt a moment of panic, imagining it 
might suddenly drop out of control. Her injuries from the accident were almost 
healed, but the psychological trauma remained; her imagination worked 
overtime, dreaming up accidents and tragedies at every turn. As they moved 
from the elevator to the sidewalk in front of the hospital, Robin spotted her 
mother’s car. She waved. “Are you sure Audrey hates me?” 

“T didn’t say that, and no, ’m not sure. I just got the sense that she has a lot 
of anger toward you.” 

Robin shivered and pulled the collar of her coat closer around her neck. 
“What should I dor” 

“There’s nothing you can do. It’s not your fault.” 

David opened the car door for Robin, and she slid in. “Hi, Mom. Thanks for 
the ride.” 

“How’s Audrey?” Mom asked. 

“Not quite herself,’ Dave said, seating himself in the back. He seemed 
amused. He must be thinking about Audrey’s clowns and elephants, Robin thought. 

Robin flipped the passenger side shade and smoothed her frizzy hair in the 


mirror. “She looks really different. She’s lost a lot of weight. And she can’t sit up 
at all.” 

Her mom quickly glanced in her direction. “Are you okay?” 

“Pm fine.” Robin was upset by David’s observations, but now was not the 
time to confess her fears about Audrey’s feelings. “She says they’re going to have 
her up and walking soon.” 

“That’s good,” Robin’s mother said. “With that kind of injury, she’s lucky 
she'll walk again at all”’ Her mother turned on the radio and started flipping 
through the stations. Robin suddenly gasped, making her mother jump. 

Robin’s mother and David spoke simultaneously. 

“Robin! You’re going to make me crash this car someday,” her mother said. 

“Geez, what’s your problem?” David said. 

“Mom. Go back. Go back to that last station.” 

“Whatr” she said, still flustered. “Okay.” Virginia Winter changed the 
direction of the dial and tuned in to Blendan Jones. 


And I'm gonna tell you, folks, like I abvays do, God’s truth. Not my 
truth. Not a politician’s truth. Not a truth of convenience. But God's 
truth. Our children are in jeopardy. You God-fearing Minnesotans out 
there corrupt your children, and you don’t even realize it. The evil 
influences are so widespread, you can’t even recognize them. They're in 
your television, books, toys, and school—yes, teachers themselves— 
deviants and diabolists. They’re living off the government, off our tax 
money, and they are directly under the influence of the Devil himself: 


Robin wrinkled her brow. “Our teachers are “diabolists?”’ 

David shrugged. “He probably looks up a few obscure words now and then 
to fool his listeners into thinking he’s educated.” 

“What does ‘obscure’ mean?” 

Mrs. Winter supplied the answer. “In this case, it means a word that isn’t 
commonly in use... Uh, Robin. Why are we listening to this guy?” 

Robin was tuning back in to Blendan. “Shhh. Mom, please. ’m sorry I said 
anything. Just let me listen. I'll explain later.” 

“He’s crazy, Robin,” Mom said. 

“T know. Shhh. Please.” 


...Let’s talk about television. You parents out there think your children are 
safe watching those Saturday morning shows? People, you are being duped 
and misguided by the profit mongers straight out of that vermin-infested 
Sodom called Hollywood. Take another look at those so-called children’s 
shows, but I beg you, Reep the children out of the room. How many of these 


shows brazenly promote magic? From cuddly little bears and ponies with 
rainbows on their bodies to the more overtly evil content displaying teenagers 
as wizards, witches, or psychics. Occultism abounds in virtually all 
television shows created for children these days. Make no mistake, the 
television and film industry is infested by demons, and they’re brainwashing 


your children to believe in, admire, and, yes, even practice the occult. 


“Robin, why on earth are you listening to this?” Mom demanded. 

“Because he’s here in Crosslake, Mom. He broadcasts from KBLD. He and 
his followers were the ones with the signs at the site of Chintobitka, blaming the 
accident on Halloween.” 

“I know who they are,’ Mom said, “so-called “Truth Seekers.’ But that 
doesn’t really answer my question.” 

David spoke up. “I think Robin wants to know her enemy.” 

Robin was taken aback. She actually didn’t have an answer as to why she felt 
so motivated to know what Blendan was telling people. 

Virginia Winter had predictable advice. “Listen, you two, there are loonies in 
the world. There always have been, and there always will be. Don’t waste your 
energy worrying about them. Don’t give them an audience. Ignore them and let 
them slink back into the shadows.” 

There were many subjects upon which Robin and her mother did not agree, 
but her mother’s argument made sense this time. “Yeah, Mom. I guess you’re 
right. I just hope he slinks back into the shadows soon.” 

David agreed. “Me too, but he’s had that radio show for a long time.” 

“He’s using the tragedy of Chintobitka to further his own selfish goals,” 
Mom said. “The more accusatory and inflammatory his statements, the greater 
his fame may become.” 

“*That’s sad,” Robin said. 

“So we ignore him,” David said. 


A MULTI-DIMENSIONAL BEING 


Snow had fallen. Robin stood in winter boots at the lake’s edge. The glare from 
the sun on the frozen lake blinded her. She squinted. The beauty of the water 
bound by ice was breathtaking; if only she could open her eyes and let it in. She 
remembered the “ice-blue” dress she had worn to her elementary-school 
graduation—dquite an accurate description of a stunning color. Robin had felt 
confident in that dress. An image of Audrey in her Snow White costume floated 
by. As her eyes adjusted to the brightness, she focused further out and 
remembered her friends all piled into David’s boat. The trip to Voigt’s seemed a 
lifetime ago. The landscape had changed dramatically, as had Audrey’s life. And 
thanks to a silly pink Ouija board, Robin had changed too. 

Celia said she didn’t need the Ouija board, but Robin had no idea how to go 
about communicating with the spirit world without it. She tried to close her eyes 
and listen, the way Celia had... Nothing. For now, she needed the board, but 
who would agree to sit with her? She looked next door. David wouldn’t do it. 
Her gaze moved to the next residence over. Bruce’s mobile home. He had been 
frightened but fascinated. 

With a sense of urgency she did not understand, she trudged through the 
snow to knock at his door. His mother answered. “Robin, ’m afraid you’re a bit 
early for Bruce. He’s still asleep.” 

Robin blushed. “I’m sorry. I should have called.” 

“No, no, it’s nearly ten o’clock. He should be up. In fact, ’m going to get 
him up. Come in.” 

“It’s okay, really. You can just tell him I called.” 

Too late. His mother was already knocking on his bedroom door. Robin 
stepped in and stood waiting, regret deepening with every passing moment. 
“Bruce! Get up. You have a visitor. It’s a nice, sunny Saturday, and you’re not 
going to sleep the day away.” 

Bruce mumbled something unintelligible. As his mother stood by the door, 
Robin marveled at how similar Bruce and his mother looked. She had the same 
pale skin and slender frame. From a distance, it might be possible to mistake one 


for the other. They did not share similar personalities, though. Mrs. Jensen was 
all business, while Bruce had fully committed his life to goofiness. 

Bruce stumbled out in a pair of dingy, gray sweats. 

“Hi, Bruce.” He squinted at her, puzzled. “Bruce, let’s go to my house,” 
Robin said. 

“Uh, okay,” he said, blindly slipping into his boots and reaching for a parka 
that hung on a hook by the door. “See ya, Mom,” he called. 

Once out of the cabin, Robin grabbed him by the arm and dragged him to 
her camper. She opened the doot. “There’s no heat in here!” Bruce whined. 

“Put on the space heater. We need privacy.” 

He eyed her. “What are you going to do to me?” 

“T need you.” 

“Reallyr” he said, raising his eyebrows up and down. 

“Shut up. I need you to do the Ouija board with me.” 

He pivoted on the spot, threw open the door, and nearly fell while stepping 
down onto the concrete block. 

“Come back here!” 

He was already making a beeline toward David’s backyard. Robin caught up 
and took hold of his jacket again and found herself being dragged along as Bruce 
muttered, “No way. Youre going to freak out and end up in the hospital again.” 

“Stop!” She pulled hard at his arm to slow him down. “Just stop moving for 
a second.” He did. “Listen, ’ve done the Ouija board a lot of times since then, 
and nothing like that has happened again.” In truth, she had actually only used 
the Ouija board once, but she had to say something to reassure him. “Besides, it 
wasn’t the Ouija board that did that. It was my own mind. I had a ‘repressed 
memory’ that needed to come out. I’m all out of those now.” 

He sighed. “Why do you want to do it so bad? You woke me up on a 
Saturday, for Pete’s sake.” 

“T don’t know. Please, Bruce? Please, just do it? I promise ’m not going to 
freak out.” 

“Why not ask David?” 

“You know why.” She led him back to the trailer. 
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The space heater buzzed away as Bruce and Robin sat at the old square table in 
the trailer. 
“You talk this time,” Bruce said. 


“What? No, ‘Ob, Mighty Ouija?” 
Bruce glared at her. “You talk.” 


“Okay. Let’s just see if it has something to say.” They put their hands on and 
waited. 

A moment later, Bruce took his hands from the pointer. “Nothing. Okay, 
let’s go.” 

“Bruce. There’s something there. Give it a moment or two. I know it has 
something to say.” 

He put his hands back again. They were trembling. 

Robin looked up from the Ouija board and into Bruce’s blue eyes. “Thanks 
for doing this for me.” 

He nodded. The pointer moved. 

“NOT AN IT.” 

“Ym sorry, I wasn’t thinking,” Robin said. “Are you a she, or a he, or they, 
or—” 

“NONE OF THESE.” 

Bruce released some of his tension in the form of high-pitched, nervous 
laughter. “What should we call you, then?” 

““SHE’ WILL DO.” 

Robin responded. “Okay. She. Do you have a message for us today?” 

“YOU AND AUDREY DID NOT LISTEN.” 

“No, and Pm sorry.” 

“YOU WILL LISTEN NOW.” 

“Definitely.” 

“YOUR FATHER WATCHES YOU, CARES FOR YOU. INFLUENCES YOUR LIFE 
FROM THE DREAM STATE.” 

Bruce could not keep track of the letters. He sighed. “I’m completely lost.” 

“ROBIN, SPEAK, AND YOUR FRECKLED FRIEND WILL UNDERSTAND.” 

“He’s talking about my father. He says that my father somehow 
communicates with me in dreams.” 

“ROBIN, SPEAK.” 

“T just did,” Robin replied. 

“ROBIN, SPEAK.” 

Bruce took his hands off and shook his head. “Now, that’s just spooky.” 

“Bruce. Put your hands back.” 

The pointer moved so fast that it lost Robin’s hands as well. “NO.” Then 
there was silence. She placed the pointer back in the middle. 

“Bruce, please.” 

He sighed again and replaced his hands. “YOU DO NOT NEED THIS TOOL. 
ALLOW THE WORDS PASSAGE.” 

Robin looked hesitantly at Bruce. 

“Do you know what it wants to say?” Bruce asked. 

“Yes, but...” 


“LET GO,” the Ouija insisted. 
Robin took a deep breath and put her hands in her lap. She stared at the 


board as she spoke. “YOU ARE AFRAID THE BOY WILL THINK YOU ARE CRAZY, 
BUT ISN’T THIS EASIER FOR HIM THAN TRYING TO DECIPHER ALL OF THOSE 


WORDS?” She gasped. The voice was hers; the words were not. 
She went ahead with a question. “Is my father alive?” 


“HE STRADDLES TWO WORLDS. HE IS HERE, AND HE IS NOT HERE. HE CAN BE 
FOUND. HE FINDS YOU WITHOUT THE PHYSICAL VEHICLE. DO YOU 


UNDERSTAND?” 

She looked at Bruce. He stared at her, open-mouthed. She was embarrassed. 
“Do I sound different? Do I look really weird?” 

He offered a tense and toothy smile, as if bracing himself somehow. “You 
look just like you, but the voice is, well, different. It’s your voice, but at the same 
time, it’s not. You don’t look weird, but this zs weird.” 

Robin stared at the board again and, in a moment, said, “ROBIN, DO NOT 
WORRY YOUR PRETTY LITTLE EGO ABOUT HOW I LOOK AND SOUND. DO YOU 
UNDERSTAND ABOUT YOUR FATHER?” 

Now Robin was doubly embarrassed. “I don’t understand if he’s alive in this 
world or not, but I understand that he comes to me in dreams. ve known that 
for a long time.” 

“THAT IS ALL YOU NEED TO KNOW.” 

Robin thought it brave when Bruce spoke up. “But she wants to know more. 
Can’t you tell her where her father is?” 

“THERE ARE SOME MYSTERIES THAT ARE NOT MEANT TO BE SOLVED. THERE 
ARE EVENTS THAT HAVE PURPOSE THAT THOSE ON EARTH WILL NEVER 
UNDERSTAND.” 

That sounded familiar. Celia had said the same thing about the death of 
Lisa’s brother. 

“ROBIN, WHILE OUR FRIENDSHIP IS NEW, MY MESSAGES WILL FLOW IF YOU 
MOVE OUT OF THE WAY WHILE I SPEAK. LET OTHERS ASK YOUR QUESTIONS FOR 
YOU.” 

Bruce spoke. “Will you always be there for her?” 

With humor, she responded, “I AM A BUSY GHOST BUT UNBOUND BY TIME. 
SHE WILL FIND ME WHEN SHE FEELS THE DESIRE. BUT SHE MUST MOVE OUT OF 
THE WAY AND LET YOU, CAILEAN, ASK THE QUESTIONS.” 

“Tm Bruce.” 

“NO, YOU’RE NOT.” 

Bruce decided against arguing. 

“YOU ARE NOT A BRUCE, AND I AM NOT A GHOST. I AM A MULTI- 


DIMENSIONAL BEING. I EXIST IN INNUMERABLE REALMS UNIMAGINABLE TO 
YOU. YOU ARE CAILEAN. THERE IS MORE TO YOU THAN A SKINNY BOY WHO WILL 


BE VOTED ‘CLASS CLOWN.’ 


“NOW. A MESSAGE FOR AUDREY. IT DOES NOT DO TO RUMINATE ON WHAT 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN. LET GO OF REGRET AND BE! GOODBYE.” 

Robin tilted her head, listening inside. “She’s gone. Oh, Bruce, that was 
wild.” 

“Wild, but awesome! What does ‘ruminate’ mean?” 

“T have a guess, but I'll look it up to make sure. I need to write it down 
before I forget.” She stood up on the bench and retrieved a Scrabble box. She 
dropped it on the table and found a folded piece of notebook paper and a pencil 
inside. 

“What ate you going to do now?” Bruce said. 

“Write down the message,” she said with sarcasm. The pencil was dull, so 
she picked at the wood around the point, hoping she could keep the words in 
her head. 

“Robin, you’ve got mad skills here! You should probably see a guidance 
counselor or a reporter or something. You'll be famous.” 

“Give me a sec.” She scribbled the message for Audrey in light graphite, 
then turned her attention to Bruce. “My instincts tell me to keep it quiet—at 
least keep adults from knowing about it.” 

“So, is this woman part of your Because she doesn’t seem like you,” Bruce 
spoke rapidly. “And if she isn’t you, what’s she doing using your voice? And if 
she isn’t you, how do you know she’s not some kind of alien trying to take over 
your body? I mean, she said that you need to get out of her way.” 

Por the first time, Robin considered that this “being” might be dangerous. 
She formed her words slowly. “I don’t know that it—she—isn’t evil, but I can 
tell you that she doesn’t feel that way to me. She feels like a friend or a guide. She 
isn’t telling me to leave my body so that she can possess it. She’s telling me to 
step aside so that her messages will come through easier. That way, we don’t 
have to use the Ouija board, which is so slow. I did move out of the way when 
you were talking to her. I could see and hear everything, but it was kind of like I 
was floating off to the side for a while. I didn’t have any worry that I wouldn’t be 
able to come back from there.” 

Bruce looked at once fascinated and concerned. “I still think you ought to 
talk to an expert about this.” 

At the word “expert,” an idea came to Robin. “T will! I know exactly who to 
talk to.” 


THE WITCH 


She kept it to herself. The last thing she needed was a tag-a-long when she 
visited Celia this time. She had been so preoccupied with Celia on Monday that 
she got very little done in class. On rare occasions, she was able to complete her 
class work and homework in the course of the school day, but today her 
backpack was loaded with both. Robin braced against the wind as she walked 
down Main Street toward Celia’s business. She jammed her icy hands in her 
pockets. She had left her mittens in her locker along with several other pairs that 
never seemed to make it home. She cursed her lack of organization. The rest of 
the world managed to keep track of everyday items like mittens, papers, and 
house keys. Why couldn’t she? 

As the sign “Celia the Seer’ came into view, she fought an urge to turn around 
and walk the other way. She felt panicky, shy, and embarrassed even though she 
had been given a standing invitation. This internal battle was won by her desire 
to know what, or 7, this being was. With chills running up her spine, she rang the 
ornate doorbell. She admired the look of it, but the ring itself was a loud, grating 
sound that intensified her anxiety. 

When Celia opened the door and gifted her with a brilliant smile, Robin’s 
fears were calmed. She was welcome. “Oh, Robin, ’m so glad you came today.” 
She reached for Robin, hugged her warmly, and helped her remove her coat. 
Robin felt special. Of all the people Celia advised day after day, it was Robin she 
befriended. The opportunity to be close to Celia was better than hot fudge 
sundaes, Christmas mornings, and summer vacations all wrapped into one 
wonderful feeling. What was it about Celia’s attention that made Robin’s heart 
swell? She didn’t understand it, but she wasn’t about to reject it. 

“Come through,” Celia said. 

Robin followed her to the back of the building, which opened into a 
spacious apartment with a mahogany fireplace mantel. The surrounding furniture 
extended the style of fine, carved mahogany. The upholstery, pillows, and area 
rugs were infused with deep reds. The Victorian living room flowed into a 
modern kitchen with jasper countertops, redwood cabinets, and appliances 


cleverly disguised behind matching wooden panels. 

Where did she get this stuff? And where did she get the money? Robin knew 
next to nothing about home furnishings, but it was obvious that Celia was 
wealthy. Perhaps that was why she was so beautiful. Unlike most adults, monthly 
bills did not give Celia worry and wrinkles. Robin knew she should say 
something about the room, but it had to be the right thing. “I never imagined 
there was so much space back here. It’s so pretty.” 

“T don’t have the natural beauty of a lakefront home, so I create an 
atmosphere for myself. Everything here has meaning for me. Don’t be shy. I 
want you to be comfortable. Look around while I brew some tea. Or would you 
prefer coffeer” 

Hot chocolate, more like it, Robin thought. “Pd love some tea,” Robin said. Tea 
will probably taste like heaven here, she imagined. 

As Celia breezed about the kitchen, Robin wandered. There were a number 
of sculptures, yet there were no tacky bejeweled dragons, faeries, or horned gods 
from the Renaissance Faire. Instead, there was a magnificent bronze sculpture of 
a woman. Upon closer inspection, Robin could see that every part of her was 
part of a tree. Her ample, curvaceous legs were gnarly trunks. Her breasts and 
hair were curving vines. Like Celia, she flowed. The sculpture almost seemed 
conscious. It glowed with energy. 

Robin moved closer to the kitchen, where wide doors led to a small shared 
courtyard. Near the doors stood an armoire where her coat had been placed. The 
armoite had an elegant carving on the doors. It appeared to be an ancient 
calendar with a tiny pentagram in the center. Intricate symbols revolved around 
the center: flames, a snowflake, a blazing sun, a decorative egg, a daisy, a seashell, 
a basket of fruit and vegetables, and a branch with leaves that looked like hands. 

“That’s our calendar,” Celia said softly as she poured milk from a carton into 
a china creamer decorated with little shamrocks. 

“A witch’s calendar?” 

“Yes. There are many similarities between the Christian calendar and the 
Old Religion. For example, that there is called ‘Ostara, 
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she said as she pointed 
to the fancy egg. “Sound familiar?” 

“Faster.” 

Celia smiled. “Correct. The origin of Easter is Ostara, a Norse dawn goddess 
of fertility. Her name comes from the ancient word for spring. Ancient cultures 
all around the world worship this same goddess of spring, with a different 
name.” Celia tapped her finger to her lovely mouth. “Let’s see. There’s 
Persephone, Anna Perenna, and our Ostara, which is Scandinavian in origin. 
There are others, too. I just can’t think of the names.” 

Robin stared at the carving. “Wow.” 

“You will be surprised to learn that most, if not all, Christian holidays have 


rituals and roots in the Old Religion. The Christians rejected paganism, 
understandably—’” 

Celia was interrupted by Robin’s quizzical expression. 

“Tm sorry,” Celia said. “Paganism simply means worshipping of more than 
one god. To become Christians, the people had to reject that, but they didn’t 
want to let go of all their old rituals and traditions, so they found ways to relate 
them to Christianity.” 

“But why do people hate the Old Religion so much?” Robin asked. 

“When a new religion seeks followers, it must vilify the previous one. To 
stay in power, the church needed to make people fearful. The leaders convinced 
them that the Old Religion was wicked and dangerous. Christians are not taught 
the true history of religion. They learn only that the evil pagans were ‘saved’ by 
turning to Christianity.” 

Robin thought of the movie Moses and how the idol-worshipping crowds 
were represented as deeply immoral and blind to God’s truth. Could it be that 
the real pagans in history were not like that? Perhaps they were calm, centered, 
spiritual people living in harmony and happiness with their own beliefs. Was it 
really sinful to worship more than one god? And how can one group of people 
with one set of unprovable beliefs persecute another group of people with 
another set of unprovable beliefs? Her head was swimming. 

“Come sit. Let’s have some tea,” Celia said. She retrieved the tray of tea and 
cookies and moved into the living room. “How old are you, Robin?” 

“Twelve.” 

“T’ve given you an awful lot to think about, haven’t I? At the age of twelve. 
Do you take milk?” 

Since Robin had little experience with tea, she said, “Sure.” 

Celia poured the milk, then began placing little square cookies on another 
plate. “Try these. Take three. They’re from Janicke Bakery. Heaven.” 

Robin tasted the cookies. They were a muddy purple color, free of design. 
Of all the times Robin and her mother had visited the bakery, she had never 
noticed them. They had been eclipsed by all the brightly colored cupcakes and 
the enormous elephant-ear pastries. Her mother always chose date cookies— 
healthier. She was not surprised, now, to find that Celia’s choice tasted better than 
any treat Robin would have chosen. The cookies had a unique flavor that rang all 
sorts of little pleasure bells in Robin’s head. Yum. 

“T’ve never tasted anything like it.” 

“It’s sage and blackberry. Unusual, but it works.” Celia slipped off her shoes 
and sat comfortably on her side with her feet up. Robin noticed how her gauzy 
dress flowed over her legs and feet. She was so comfortable with herself. She must 
know how pretty she is, Robin thought. 

“Do you go to church or Sunday school or something?” 


“No Sunday school. Church, now and then. My mom was raised Catholic. I 
was baptized, and she took me to church for a while when I was little.” 

Celia sighed and seemed to be tuning in to something. “No. Your mother 
doesn’t find the comfort in religion or prayer that many do. Early in your life, 
she felt pressure to give you a religious identity. It didn’t last because your 
mother lives her truth and can not make you do something just because others 
think it is the right thing to do. She’s an authentic person, your mom.” 

Robin nodded. 

“She’s not like you, though, Robin. You’re all about religion and spirituality.” 

Robin frowned. “I don’t think so.” 

Celia was emphatic. “Oh, you are. You’re very interested. Your desire to 
know about life beyond the five senses is powerful. Your mother doesn’t want to 
look. You can’t help but look because you were born with the gift of seeing. As 
was I.” She lifted the teapot and gestured to Robin, who offered her cup for a 
refill. “Now, Pve been talking too much. ’ve overwhelmed you. You came to 
discuss something with me. A concern. Have I scared you off” 

“No, not at all.” And as she said it, she knew it was true. Her anxiety had left 
her while her admiration for Celia had grown stronger. “I do want to ask you 
about something. It’s the Ouija board. You said I didn’t need it, and Pve figured 
out that I don’t. Well, I need it to get started, but then I can just say the words 
that the Ouija would spell out.” 

“Of course,” she said, taking a sip of her tea. 

Robin was reminded of the tea parties she had thrown for her stuffed 
animals not many years ago. She had tried to hold the tea cup like she thought a 
“lady” would with her little finger in the air. Celia displayed no such childish 
pretense. The body of the cup rested in her open hand until her other hand took 
it to her lips. There was no need to disturb her relaxed position on the couch. 
Her hands were slender and delicate, and while her little finger was not poking 
out into the air, she held the handle between her thumb and first two fingers 
effortlessly. Flow and grace. 

“Its not me who’s talking through the Ouija board. It’s not my 
subconscious. It’s a woman, sort of, who says she’s a ‘multi-dimensional being.” 

“Youre channeling a spirit. You’ve heard of channeling?” 

“No.” 

“Channeling got a lot of press a few years ago.” She paused and smiled 
reflectively. “Come to think of it, it was actually quite a while ago. It just means 
that you, the psychic, are a means by which a spirit has a voice.” 

“How do I know the spirit is honest and good? How do I know she ws a 
spirit? Could my mind be playing tricks on me?” 

“Robin, you know. Trust yourself. You'll learn to receive wisdom from your 
mind and from the spirits. You'll know the difference. Your good intuition will 


serve you.” 

“The way you say ‘the spirits’ reminds me of the Indians.” 

“Indigenous Americans do connect with the spirits.” 

“Are they a// psychic?” Robin asked. 

“No, of course not, but their culture retains an openness to spiritual 
communication that all humans could have. If you were, say, in the Ojibwe tribe, 
then you’d most likely be a healer—one of the medicine people, or Midewiwin.” 

“Like a doctor.” 

“Yes, because in Indigenous American culture, the body and spirit are one.” 

“Wow.” 

Celia sat up and poured more tea into both of their cups. She laughed. 
“Once again, I talked too much. I feel this natural urge to teach you.” 

“T love it. I want to know,” Robin said. 

Celia put her teacup on the table, took a sage cookie, and leaned back on the 
couch to feed herself like a Roman goddess. “Good. But let’s relax a bit now.” 

“Actually, I don’t think I can. The time went so fast. My mom will be 
waiting outside, I think.” 

“Okay. Will you come again soon? [ll try not to lecture so much.” 

“T’d like to come again.” 

Celia led Robin to the storefront. Her mother was on the sidewalk, staring 
up at Celia’s sign. Robin opened the door. “Hi, Mom. I’ve just got to get my coat 
and stuff. Come in.” 

“Hello, Mrs. Winter,” Celia said. 

Robin’s mother walked in, carrying an envelope. 

“Mom, this is Celia. We met just before Chintobitka went up.” 

Her mother held out her hand to Celia. “Call me Virginia.” 

“A pleasure to meet you,” Celia said. 

Robin’s mother handed her the envelope. “This is for you. When I drove up, 
a boy was trying to wedge it under your door.” 

“That’s strange because I have a mailbox like every other business on the 
block.” She opened the envelope, read for a moment, and turned it so that Robin 
and her mother could see. It was an advertisement for Blendan Jones’s radio 
show. On it was a tacky, color headshot of Blendan with the caption: Become a 
Trath Seeker. Tune in to KBLD and Know the Truth. 

“A stupid advertisement,” Robin said. 

Celia’s eyes flared dangerously, startling Robin. “No, it’s not what it seems.” 
She carefully folded the paper as she spoke. “It’s a message to me.” 

Robin and her mother exchanged glances. 

Celia folded the paper into a tight triangle, the way Robin would make a 
paper “football” to play with during school lunch. Robin imagined the paper was 
infected with a powdered venom—anthrax or something. With each crease of 


the flier, Celia rendered it harmless with anger-fueled energy. Her power rattled 
Robin. “Celia, are you okay?” 
Celia looked up from her task with bright, dark eyes. “No. Pm not. He’s out 


to get me.” 


A MAGICAL PARTNER 


Robin marveled at the sheer size of the stone fireplace in Audrey’s living room. 
Audrey’s father expertly built an enduring blaze. It created a warm glow that 
filled the awkward moments with a comforting percussive soundtrack. Unlike 
most of the year-round lake dwellers, he had refused to give in to the gas 
fireplace trend. A real fireplace was trouble for most people, but fire building was 
a passion for Audrey’s father. Robin, for one, was pleased. She didn’t feel 
intimidated by Audrey’s luxurious lake home when it welcomed her with its 
warm, red glow. 

Audrey also seemed entranced by the flames. She didn’t take her eyes off the 
fire as she spoke. “I’m going to be homeschooled for the rest of the year.” 

“By your mom and dad?” Robin said. 

“No, they’re hiring a tutor. He comes in for just a couple hours a day. It 
counts as a whole school day.” 

“That’s awesome,” Robin said, “but we'll miss you. You'll come back next 
year, though, right?” 

Audrey shifted her weight in her wheelchair and looked at Robin. “I think 
so. I should be able to get around better by then.” 

“You must be glad to be home.” 

“T am.” Audrey looked down and seemed to study her terry-cloth robe with 
interest. She had lost a great deal of weight in the hospital. Robin thought she 
looked tiny sitting in the wheelchair. Audrey rubbed the nap of the terry cloth 
back and forth to see the material change from dark green to light. “I cried a lot 
when I had to come home. I don’t know why. It’s just...”” She seemed to be 
visualizing something pleasant as she spoke. “There were nurses and doctors 
coming and going all the time there, even in the middle of the night. I just got 
used to it.” She looked up. “Not that I don’t want to be here.” 

Robin wanted to ask about Audrey’s ability to walk but was afraid the 
question would not be well received. Would she have a full recovery? Could she 
get out of the wheelchair? Audrey would talk about that when she was ready, 
Robin decided. 


“Robin, let’s do the Ouija board.” 

Robin blinked and stuttered. “I, I don’t have it with me.” 

“Why don’t you go get it?” she said, eyes shining. 

Robin was taken aback. “Well, it would take me a while to get all the way to 
my house and back again.” 

“Not more than half an hour or so. Do you have anything going on this 
afternoon?” 

Robin smiled. “Just homework.” 

Audrey returned the smile. “Then you don’t have anything going on.” 

“A little procrastination hasn’t hurt me yet—much.” Robin moved to 
retrieve her coat and gloves. “But, Audrey, are you sure you want to do this? 
After everything that’s happened?” 

“Of course I want to do it. The Ouija board was right, wasn’t it? I want it to 
tell me the future, now that I know it’s telling the truth.” 

Robin wanted to tell her about the channeling experience with Bruce, but 
she thought she would wait until she had the Ouija board in front of her. The 
snow- and dirt-laden trek to her house and back would be a chore. She was 
anxious to get it over with and come back to the warmth of Audrey’s living 
room. 

As she dashed home to retrieve the board, she thought David must be 
wrong about Audrey. Not only was she encouraging Robin to stay for the day, 
but she was also ready to dive in and play with the Ouija board again. There was 
no sign that Audrey was holding a grudge. As she moved toward her own gravel 
drive, she noticed Jonas hovering around the entrance. He was sparsely dressed 
for a Minnesota winter and appeared to have his favorite beverage in a bag as 
company. He had seen her before she had seen him. He made no attempt to hide 
his stare. 

In response, Robin froze like a deer in an alert stance. There was something 
odd about him—more so than his usual baseline odd. There were strange lights 
all around his head—mostly light purple in color, but swirls of gray and black 
also moved through the violet haze. What possible explanation could she find 
for these strange colors? He reminded her of “Pig-Pen” from the Peanuts comic 
strips, but instead of a storm of dirt surrounding him, there was light. Would 
other people see this in Jonas? Of course not, she answered herself. Regular people 
don’t see lights shooting out of people’s heads. 

Still the skittish deer, she made a quick sprint down David’s long drive and 
took the trail to her own cabin. She would think about those lights some other 
time. She rushed to the door, peeked in, and with a quick, “Hi, Mom. I’m getting 


a game and going right back to Audrey’s!” made her way to the camper to 
retrieve the Ouija board. 


The trails back to Audrey’s house would be knee-deep in snow, but she 


would not chance a confrontation with Jonas. By the time she arrived back at 
Audrey’s, her teeth were chattering. Her father opened the door. “You look like 
you were eaten by a snow monster,” he said, gesturing to her furry-hooded, 
puffy white jacket. 

“Should be warm, but it’s not warm enough.” Robin shivered and placed the 
box with the Ouija board on the love seat. 

“Cocoa?” he suggested. 

“Sure,” Robin said as he helped take her coat. 

“Marshmallows?” 

“Definitely.” She smiled. Audrey’s dad was one of those fun ones—unlike 
many dads who would never even look up to acknowledge a kid’s presence. 

Audrey’s father left for the kitchen as Robin slipped out of her boots and 
grabbed the Ouija board. She headed across the room to the fireplace, where 
Audrey sat listening to something on her phone. “Audrey.” 

Audrey took the earbuds out and paused her song. “Oh. Hi. You got itr” 

Robin glanced sideways toward the entrance to the kitchen. “Yes, but what’s 
your dad gonna think when he comes in here and sees us doing the Ouija board? 
Can’t we go to your room?” 

Audrey waved a hand. “He won’t mind. He’s crazy about all that stuff. He’s 
read all kinds of books about hauntings and astral projection—” 

“He'll be in here with hot chocolate like in a second. I don’t want him to 
watch or anything. I’d be way too embarrassed.” 

“Don’t worry. He knows better than that,” Audrey assured her. “Get the 
board out. I think if we use the game table, itll work best.” She wheeled her 
chair up to a round cherrywood table and removed a cribbage board and deck of 
cards from the table and tossed them onto the couch. Robin nervously placed 
the box with the Ouija board on the table. She pulled up a chair next to Audrey. 

Robin stood for a moment and pulled her snow-soaked jeans away from her 
chilly legs. “Uck. I got so wet.” 

Audrey glanced down at Robin’s jeans, darkened with moisture. “Stand by 
the fire a moment.” 

Robin stood up and moved to the fireplace, plucking the heavy denim from 
her legs. Facing the fire, she found the courage to confess. “I’ve got to tell you 
something.” Audrey raised her eyebrows. “I did the Outja board with Bruce 
while you were in the hospital. After a while, I didn’t need the board. I was just 
able to speak the messages.” 

Audrey’s eyes grew wide. “What did it say?” 

“She had another message for you.” Robin moved back to the Ouija board, 
opened the box, and handed her the folded bit of notebook paper from under 
the board. She moved back to the fireplace. 

“Sher” Audrey said. 


Robin nodded. 

Audrey squinted to read the light pencil. “‘It does not do to ruminate on 
what might have been. Be at this moment. Let go of regret and be.’ I think I get 
that. What does ‘ruminate’ mean?” 

“T looked it up. It means to keep thinking about it—like how things would 
have been different if we'd listened to her about the festival.” 

Audrey’s eyes flashed in the firelight. “It’s hard not to think about that,” she 
said in a low voice. 

Robin felt a lump in her throat. “I know.” Robin left the fireplace again and 
sat down. 

“Your jeans aren’t dry yet,” Audrey said. 

“No, but the water in them is hot enough,” Robin said, hoping to lighten the 
mood. She wished Audrey would offer her a change of clothes. 

Audrey placed the pointer on the board. “Let’s do this.” 

Robin shook her head, panicked. “Your dad’s going to come back in a 
second.” 

“Sor” 

“Audrey, please...” 

“Okay.” Audrey waited until the cocoa and marshmallows were consumed 
and her father had cleared the dishes. “He won’t come back for a while now,” 
Audrey assured her. “Let’s go.” 

They placed their hands on the pointer. Patience was not necessary as the 
pointer immediately moved to “HELLO,” and then spelled, “AUDREY... ROBIN.” 

“Hello,” the girls said in unison. 

“ROBIN... SPEAK.” 

“Can you do it?” Audrey asked. 

“Yes, but are you sure? You wanted to do the Ouija board, as in you and me 
togeth—” 

“Yes, yes, go!” Audrey took her hands off the pointer. 

Robin frowned. “I think I need your hands to stay there, at least for a bit.” 
Audrey placed her hands back on the pointer, and Robin waited for the words to 
come. At first, the pointer moved a bit, and Robin felt tense. She willed herself 
to relax, to allow it, and the voice came through. Before she spoke a word, she 
released the pointer and sat back. “AUDREY, DEAR, YOU MAY RELAX NOW.” 

Audrey gasped and took her hands off the pointer. 

“SHE HASN’I MUCH PRACTICE LETTING ME COME THROUGH. IT FEELS LIKE 
AN INVASION TO HER, BUT I PROMISE I WILL NOT HARM HER.” 

“Where’s Robin?” Audrey said. 

“SHE’S HERE. SHE HEARS EVERYTHING. THAT IS HOW SHE CAN WRITE NOTES 
LATER, THOUGH SHE MUST DEPEND UPON HER MEMORY...” 

Audrey sat, barely daring to breathe, as she took a long pause. 


“BUT SHE HAS A GOOD MEMORY. AUDREY, DID YOU GET MY MESSAGE?” 
“Yes, I did. ’'m sorry I didn’t listen to you about the Halloween festival.” 
“YOU GOT MY MESSAGE, BUT YOU DIDN’T GET MY MESSAGE.” 

Another excruciating pause. 


“YOU WANT YOUR BODY TO HEAL. YOU WANT TO WALK, RUN, JUMP, AND 
RETURN TO SCHOOL. SPIRITUAL WORK MUST BE DONE. YOU MUST BE CAREFUL 
TO WELCOME GENTLE THOUGHTS. YOU INDULGE YOUR SHADOW THOUGHTS AS 


PLEASURE, BUT IT WILL MAKE YOU SICK... LIKE TOO MUCH CHOCOLATE.” 

Robin cringed at the analogy. Sweets were a weakness for both of them. 
They sometimes ate together and felt sick together as well. Worse, what were 
those “shadow thoughts” that Audrey was entertaining? 


“ROBIN. I AM AT YOUR DISPOSAL. YOU DO NOT NEED THE BOARD TO CALL 
ON ME. SIMPLY OPEN YOURSELF UP, AND I WILL COME. I HAVE OTHER... 
RESPONSIBILITIES, YOU MIGHT SAY... BUT I HAVE A SPECIAL TALENT. I CAN BE IN 


MANY PLACES AND MANY TIMES ALL AT ONCE. YOU WILL NOT BURDEN ME. 
“NOW, ROBIN. A MESSAGE FOR YOU.” Robin could feel the power of the 
entity’s energy moving through her voice box. She was adamant, almost angry, a 


little scary. “PEOPLE ARE REVOLVING AROUND YOU LIKE MOONS AROUND A 
PLANET. THEY REVEAL THEMSELVES TO YOU, BUT YOU ARE BLINDED BY YOUR 
OWN ASSUMPTIONS. LOOK AT YOUR FRIENDS. LOOK AT YOUR ENEMIES. YOU DO 
NOT SEE WHAT THEY SHOW YOU. DO NOT LISTEN TO WHAT THEY SAY. LOOK. 


LOOK. FEEL. FEEL.” 

She paused, and Robin felt she should respond but couldn’t. She was sure 
she could have asked a question in her mind, and she would have heard, but she 
was muzzled by the presence of Audtey, considering she might be one of the 
“moons.” Af least I can still use my eyes, Robin thought as she looked at Audrey’s 
solemn face. It held her in focus with laser-beam precision. Like her father, 
Audrey was “crazy about all this stuff,’ Robin decided. 

The quiet interlude continued for several minutes. Robin was becoming 
more comfortable with it. Audrey appeared happy to wait for the next mystical 
gem that might come her way. 

Finally, she spoke. “IF YOU HAVE NO QUESTIONS, I SHALL LEAVE YOU NOW.” 

“Wait!” Audrey said, as if startled into consciousness. “Will I recover?” 

The entity actually sighed. Robin’s breath was not her own. Of course, 
Robin had willingly lent her voice, but somehow this deep inhale and exhale 
spatked anxiety. How could she be so trusting as to let this stranger take over her 
body? 

“YOUR PHYSICAL HEALTH WILL MATCH YOUR SPIRITUAL HEALTH. ONCE 
AGAIN, I AM GIVING YOU A FAIR WARNING. HANG ABOUT IN SHADOWS, AND YOU 
WILL NOT WALK. FIND A PLACE OF QUIET WITHIN, AND HEALING WILL BEGIN.” 

Robin lost patience with “stepping aside” and asked, “Who are_you?” in her 
mind, though no words left her lips. 


The spirit did not immediately respond but eventually said, “ROBIN HERE 
NEEDS A NAME. WE WILL HAVE A NAME PARTY TO MAKE ROBIN FEEL SAFER.” 
Robin felt she was being mocked but persisted in her desire to have a name to 
call her. “ALL OF US HAVE INNUMERABLE NAMES, BUT SOMETIMES THERE ARE 
NAMES THAT... FIT... BETTER. AUDREY, YOU ARE SUHA. ROBIN, YOU ARE JOHN.” 

At this, Audrey lost all self-consciousness and laughed out loud. “John? Are 
you kidding me?” 

“GENDER MEANS NOTHING HERE. JOHN SUITS HER SPIRITUAL ESSENCE... 
BUT THIS IS NOT THE INFORMATION SHE SEEKS. ‘SAGA’ IS THE ANSWER SHE IS 


LOOKING FOR. I AM SAGA. NOW YOU HAVE A NAME FOR ME. NOW JOHN WILL 
FEEL BETTER ABOUT INVITING ME IN. I WILL NOT HARM HER. I WILL LEAVE YOU 


NOW. KINDLY PUT YOUR HANDS BACK ON THE BOARD.” 

They did, and the pointer moved to “goodbye” and then slipped off the 
edge of the board. 

“Why did she do that?” Audrey said. 

“T don’t know. Maybe just for show. I think she thinks she’s entertaining.” 

“She is,” Audrey said, grinning. 

“Do you think this is safe? I mean, what do we really know about her? A 
spirit named Saga—entering my body and using my voice?” 

“She seems good, though, Robin. I don’t think you should worry.” 

“Yeah.” Robin read the expression on Audrey’s face. Two sessions, and she’s 
addicted, Robin thought. “I guess she isn’t saying anything that could do us any 
harm.” 

Audrey’s eyes shone. “Don’t worry, Robin. It’s great. We can ask her 
anything. How many people have that kind of advice available to them? She’s got 


p? 


to be the best guidance counselor ever. She knows everything 


SELF-CONSCIOUS SPELL 


As winter stretched out beyond its natural boundaries, the weeks moved in a 
semi-organized pattern. There was school, which took up many hours but did 
little to engage her. There were clubs, teams, festivals, and fundraising events to 
involve students in the community, but Robin ignored most. She dutifully did 
her homework but did not celebrate academic successes any more than she 
suffered over her dismal test scores in Mr. Gorky’s class. Unlike her peers, she 
did not struggle with many social problems. Her lack of interest in cliques or 
gossip meant that other children were neither threatened by her nor attracted to 
her. She was present, accepted well enough, and her circle of friends remained 
static. 

Once a week, she would dig up mittens and a scarf from the black hole at 
the bottom of her locker and brace herself for the bitter walk down Main Street 
to Celia’s shop. There, she became a sort of apprentice, learning about the Old 
Magic, past and present persecution of witches, and how to create various herbal 
concoctions meant to purify or protect. Celia shared her knowledge so freely, 
and Robin’s admiration grew. Thanks to Celia, Robin was gaining confidence in 
her psychic abilities and even coming to terms with her appearance. When 
shopping, Robin looked for clothing and accessories that moved and flowed as 
Celia’s did. She was disappointed when her skirts and scarves didn’t move and 
flow on her in the same way; nevertheless, the new items made her feel pretty 
and unique among twelve-year-olds. 

Robin was careful not to share too much with her mother about her 
supernatural training. She would not understand, and the channeling would 
certainly alarm her. Instead, she spoke enthusiastically and openly about her 
growing friendship with Celia. Mrs. Winter tolerated the relationship and only 
once warned her to avoid putting Celia or anyone else on a pedestal. Robin was 
surprised her mother did not object to the friendship but continued to pick her 
up each week after “tea.” She seemed to accept the relationship as a harmless 
sort of hero worship, the way a very little girl admires a teenager as a not-too- 
distant embodiment of herself. 


On weekends, she divided her time between Audrey and David, with Bruce 
as an occasional tag-along. Audrey remained obsessed with the Outja board and 
Robin’s ability to channel Saga. Robin kept the board at her house and began to 
wonder if there was any substance to their friendship outside of their Saga 
sessions. Her relationship with David and Bruce was untouched by her psychic 
development and consisted of board games, cross-country skiing, and cookie 
baking. Now and then, a larger group of them would land at Beno’s for pizza 
and Coke. She shared a little of her training with Maddie and Lisa but mostly 
talked about Audrey’s addiction to the board. If Tina were present, Robin would 
steer them away from the topic. 

The development of her psychic abilities and her newfound understanding 
of the Old Religion was a double-edged sword. On the one hand, she felt light 
and confident and free in a way she hadn’t since before the bee incident. On the 
other, her training was not something she felt comfortable sharing with her 
mother, Tina, or even David. Her mother’s logic, Tina’s fear, and David’s wit 
stifled Robin’s natural desire to confide. So much of Robin’s world was the 
supernatural now, and she was drifting from those who were not open to it. 

It was Celia who was her refuge, her confidante, and her sage. 

“Let’s try this,” Celia said, gliding toward the kitchen with a tattered book in 
her hand. She opened the cupboard door and began pulling down dozens of 
glass containers tinted in various colors to protect their contents. Celia skillfully 
placed a tendril of hair behind her ear as she turned the page of her Book of 
Shadows. Robin noticed the gesture and attempted to mimic it. Strands of hair 
were always getting loose from her own ponytail holder. Maybe Robin could 
transform a nuisance into an elegant gesture too. 

Celia looked up. Robin was certain she hadn’t seen her try to copy the 
gesture, but she felt exposed and self-conscious nonetheless. “It’s a spell of 
protection,” Celia said. “We need it now, Robin, with that foul Blendan Jones 
after us.” 

At her use of the word “us,” Robin felt warmed. “Did he do something?” 

Celia’s eyes flashed. “Have you heard his radio show lately?” 

“T heard it once, a couple of months ago. He was saying that Disney Channel 
was dangerous to kids or something like that.” 

“Don’t be deceived, little one, into thinking that he can be dismissed as a 
fool. He’s dangerous, and he won’t stop until Pm run out of town, ot worse.” 

“Run out of town? Sounds like we’re in a Western.” Robin giggled. 

Celia nervously shuffled the glass containers on the counter. Until now, 
Robin had never known Celia to perform any action that was not purely focused 
and intentional. After a moment, Celia stopped organizing the jars and looked up 
with stone-cold eyes. “Robin. The Old West was riddled with murderers, thieves, 
and traitors—so is Crosslake.” 


“Tt is?” 

Celia let out a breath, smiling to herself. “God, you’re so naive.” 

Celia’s words had an instantaneous effect. Robin’s eyes welled up with tears. 

“It's okay, sweetheart; it really is. I wouldn’t want you any other way. It’s 
part of the reason you’re such a talented clairvoyant.” She placed her hands on 
Robin’s shoulders. “But you can’t afford to be so innocent anymore.” 

Robin looked at her with damp, questioning eyes. 

“Now that you're Wiccan.” 

I don’t know that I am Wiccan, Robin thought, but didn’t dare say. She had a 
true interest in Wiccan belief and history, but to identify herself as Wiccan was a 
step she was not ready to take. Robin sensed that she should proceed with 
caution. “I think I’m just a learner, a seeker.” 

“No, Robin, you’re more than that. You’re a witch with a rare and powerful 
gift. I have technique and knowledge, but you have more raw psychic energy and 
openness than I can hope to conjure. Make no mistake, Blendan knows this, and 
you’re in danger. He'll come after you as well. They’re watching us. I suggest you 
come and go through the back alley from now on. Vary your path from the 
school. Be aware of who may be following you. He has many on his side, and 
we're just two.” 

A chill ran up Robin’s spine. Her gift had gotten her locked in a shed with 
anery bees once. Would it now get her killed? 

“Let’s proceed with this spell. It will make us both safer. Come over and 
help me find what we need. Let’s see...” She consulted her book again. “I’ve got 
the sandalwood. [ll get the dandelion, fennel, and rose hips. We need myrrh and 
frankincense, too. Can you get those? On my mantel.” 

Robin moved to the fireplace to carefully remove three exquisite containers 
from the mantel. “Where did you get these?” Robin asked, admiring the little 
satin-lined wooden chests. “They’re beyond beautiful.” 

“Amazon,” Celia answered with no hint of irony. “The gold in that one is 23 
karat, but we don’t need it. Just bring the other two.” 

Robin took the frankincense and myrrh to the back of Celia’s apartment, 
where she kept her Wiccan altar. It consisted of a large wooden table with a 
pentagram that had been neatly carved into it with a wood-burning tool. On the 
table lay a myriad of objects: a dagger with a bejeweled handle, candles of various 
colors, a gold chalice, a statue of a horned god, a number of small bowls and 
stones, and the crystal ball Robin had admired in Chintobitka. 

Celia put dandelions and rosehips in a wooden bowl and mixed them with 
her hands. Reaching for a second bowl, she said, “Take this bowl and do the 
same with the fennel and sandalwood.” Celia then emptied her herbs onto the 
altar and formed them into a line. “Now, shake your herbs out carefully, and 
create a line that crosses mine.” She then dabbed a black candle with a small 


amount of oil and placed it at the top of the herb cross they had created. 
“Lemon oil,” she explained. 

Celia then moved two candles into place at the arm of each cross and 
instructed her to place a bit of myrrh into the glass that held one candle and 
frankincense into the other. On the yellowed paper labels around the glass candle 
holders, Robin admired intricate ink drawings of branches intertwined with 
spooky eyes, leaves, brooms, and bats. 

“Stunning, aren’t they?” Celia said. 

Robin nodded. 

Celia lit the candles with a long match. “You can buy protection candles 
from all over the world. You can even buy cheap, tacky ones at the supermarket, 
but I think style matters. These carry the energy of the artist. The witch who 
created them instilled them with greater power, I believe.” 

“What’s the black candle?” 

“It represents Blendan and his followers.” She picked up a stone that looked 
to Robin like a petrified Easter egg. “Now, this is a Shiva Lingam stone. It will 
cut through the dark energy he means to send us.” She placed it firmly at the 
point where the herb lines met and then lit the herb cross with a match. It 
burned fiercely as she spoke: 


Spirits of dark, spirits of light, 

all are called to rise and fight. 

The one despised 

has power no more, 

Blendan and his kind 

will lose this war. 

Weaken him, 

Cut out bis tongue, 

Let him depart—shamed—head hung 


Celia thrust the book at Robin. “Begin.” 

Robin had read from Celia’s Book of Shadows a number of times, but each 
time she felt excruciatingly self-conscious. In contrast, Celia was a Wiccan artist 
who appeared to give herself completely to the incantation. Robin was plagued 
by the memories of all the spell-speaking witches and wizards she had ever seen 
in the movies—or worse, in cartoons. She felt like she was an actor in a play 
rather than a bona fide witch moving and molding authentic energy, but there 
was no confiding this to Celia, who believed so thoroughly in the process. She 
took a deep breath and soldiered on: 


Spirits of dark, spirits of light, 
all are called to rise and fight. 


The one despised has power no more— 


Abruptly, Celia took the book from her and, for the first time, looked upon 
Robin with unkind eyes. “You have no passion, no conviction,” she charged. 
“You don’t believe in what you’re doing.” 

“Tt’s... it’s not that,’ Robin faltered. “It’s that I don’t feel comfortable with 
the words. They’re so... harsh.” 

Celia shook her head, disappointed. “Don’t you understand? This creature, 
Blendan, is bent on destroying us.” She spoke his name with vitriol. “He’s just a 
reincarnation of those brutes who tortured and killed our sisters during the 
Crusades.” 

Robin reached within her and found the courage to ask, “But what has he 
done? Has he done anything to you? Or mer” 

The lovely skin on Celia’s face passed through several shades before landing 
on a sort of dark violet. “He’s turning others against us! He’s using his radio 
show to play on people’s fear. It’s only a matter of time before he incites others 
to violence—if he doesn’t take matters into his own hands. Have you listened to 
the show, Robin? You must. You must educate yourself about your enemy. If 
you don’t, he will win. Make no mistake; he would have people like us stifled, 
imprisoned, banished.” 

Suddenly Celia stood still, listening like an animal on alert for a predator. She 
put a finger to her mouth and silently made her way through her apartment to 
her storefront. Robin followed. They peered out of the window. It was Jonas, 
staggering down the street, drunk. He must have stumbled into the storefront 
along the way. Celia threw the door open so violently that Robin was surprised it 
remained on its hinges. She ran after Jonas, positioned herself in front of him, 
and screamed in his face. 

“Listen, old man. You stay the hell away from my store. You walk down this 
street again, and [’ll have you arrested, understand?” 

Through his drunken haze, Jonas squinted up at her. He mumbled 
something. 

Celia wasn’t the least bit affected by Jonas’s vulnerable state. She continued 
her rant. “I know exactly what you’re up to. Have you sunken so low that you’ve 
sold your soul to that fraud? How much does he pay you to spy on me?” 

Jonas did not speak but slowly turned to center his bleary eyes on Robin. 
“Little girl,” he slurred as he weakly gestured to Celia behind him, “she... is a 
witch.” 

Robin nodded shyly and then spoke. “I know. So am I.” She looked over 
Jonas’s shoulder, needing Celia’s reaction more than his. Softness had returned 
to her face, and already her composure had returned. 

Looking grim, Jonas shook his head and shuffled away from Celia, back the 


way he came. 

“Jonas, tell him this,” Celia spoke to his back, all poise and calm now. “We 
will not be persecuted. We have immeasurable power on our side. Blendan is no 
match.” 

If Jonas heard her, he showed no sign of it. Celia sighed, took Robin’s arm, 
and led her back into the shop. 
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The aroma of Brewed Awakenings was heavenly. There was no other place like it 
in Crosslake: the antithesis of the typical greasy spoon. Though Robin’s 
introduction to black coffee did not make her a coffee drinker, she imagined it 
would be better here than from a hospital vending machine. Another time, maybe. 
She was netvous enough without additional caffeine. Instead, she opted for 
organic apple cider paired with an herb focaccia and a cheese sandwich. 
Delicious. 

Robin and her mother sat in a booth in the rear of the restaurant, away from 
the bustle of the bar area. She loved coming to lunch here with her mother. 
There was something magical about the place: the food, the smells, the smiling 
owners, and the cozy booth. She felt a surge of warmth toward her mother. 
“Mom, how am I going to pay you back?” 

“Pay me back for what?” 

“For all the money you spend on me. My whole life, you’ve been buying me 
stuff, feeding me, signing me up for lessons and stuff.” 

Virginia Winter laughed. “That’s not how it works, kid. Children aren’t 
supposed to return the money that’s spent on them. When people decide to have 
children, they take on the responsibility out of love. Your job is to do your best 
in school and mature into a kind, thoughtful adult who’s a good friend to 
others.” 

An image of Lucas White and then Tina flashed through Robin’s mind. She 
was determined to feel guilty about something, she decided. “Mom. I want to 
find out more about Blendan Jones. Celia thinks he’s going to do something bad 
to her or maybe get some of his followers to do something to her.” 

Her mother’s soft, blue-gray eyes became alert. “Do you think she’s right?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve only listened to his show once. I don’t know what he’s 
saying, but she’s convinced he’s out to get her. She’s really scared, Mom.” 

“Robin, I don’t want to upset you or interfere, but are you sure that Celia is 
who she appears to ber I mean, I think I may have an idea about this, but why 
do you think you connect so deeply to her?” 

Robin shifted in her seat. She felt uncomfortable discussing her psychic 


abilities with her mother. If Mom took a stand against Celia, she wouldn’t be able 
to see her anymore. She looked up at her mother’s expression of concern and 
proceeded delicately. “Mom, I know that you’re logical. And you know that Pm, 
maybe, not so much. Whatever you may believe about God or the afterlife or a 
sixth sense, P’—she swallowed—‘T'm really interested in those things. Celia is 
too. That’s the interest we share.” 

She thought she recognized a millisecond of hurt cross her mother’s face. 

“Robin, I know that. Of course, I know that you’ve always been different 
from me. If the supernatural is of interest to you and you want to research it, 
that’s okay with me, but I’m also charging you with keeping a level head. Be 
careful.” 

With those words, Robin felt immense relief and the possibility that she 
might share a little of what she was learning—minus the disturbing incantations. 

“Right now, Mom, I want to research Blendan Jones. I want to find out if he 
really is a danger to Celia.” 

“Then listen to his show. See what he says. Does he seem to advocate 
violence against those he doesn’t agree with?” 

“T don’t know. I will listen, but Pd like to do more. ve seen ads for a 
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community outreach session, for ‘seekers.”’ She shrugged. “I’m a seeker.” 

Her mother laughed. “I don’t think you’re the type of seeker he has in 
mind.” 

“IT know, but it’s open to the public. All ages. I could find out what he’s 
telling his followers firsthand.” 

Virginia Winter’s lips formed a tight line. “No. No way. If he’s as dangerous 
as Celia says, you’re staying out of the line of fire.” 

“But, Mom, it’d be the best way. Pd be careful. ?d ask him questions in a 
way that would make me seem like I was on his side. I think that I’d be able to 
read him if I saw his face.” 

Her mother eyed her darkly. “Read him? Like read his mind?” 

Robin swirled the cider in her cup as if the proper answer might be floating 
around in there. “Not exactly, but ’m learning to use my...” And there was the 
word, swirling and golden and all apple-ee. She smiled. “Intuition,” she said as 
she looked up from the cup. That was a safer term, not quite as inflammatory as 
“psychic powers.” 

Her mother looked thoughtful, as if she might be considering it. When she 
spoke, it was in staccato syllables. “Oh. Uh. No. Still no.” 

It was useless to argue. “Got it.” Robin’s eyes opened wide as the server 
came with their sandwiches. “Let’s eat,” she said and unfolded her napkin. 

The remainder of the meal was quiet but not uncomfortable as they focused 
on filling their stomachs. Presently, Robin noticed a man moving slowly from 
the front of the restaurant. Because he was backlighted by the windows, he was 


in silhouette, yet easily recognizable. It was Jonas, shuffling toward the 
bathroom. As he passed them, he slapped a hand down on their table. 
Underneath it was a flattened paper bag. He made no eye contact and simply 
shuffled on as if he hadn’t startled her to the verge of tears. Her mother picked 
up the bag. “He wrote on it.” She then proceeded to read the scribblings out 
loud. ““Child, you need no master. You have the power of thought and feeling. 
Use it. Do not allow yourself to be taken down this perilous road.” 

Her mother glared up from the paper bag. “Robin, what on earth is going on 
here?” 

Robin’s stomach lurched. Jonas might come out of the men’s room and 
confront her again. She told her mother of Celia’s confrontation with Jonas 
outside her shop. 

Her mother bristled. “Listen, Robin. It seems to me you’re getting involved 
in something that would be best left alone. Being a friend to Celia should not put 
you in the middle of whatever these conflicts are. You’re twelve years old. Crazy 
old men, psychics, and fundamentalist radio show hosts should not be your 
focus in life right now.” 

Robin closed her eyes and sighed. All that she had feared would happen with 
her mother and her path to supernatural knowledge was unfolding. “Are you 
going to sign me up for cheerleading or something now?” The joke did nothing 
to lighten her mood. 

Her mother just glared at her, then glanced back at the men’s room. “Let’s 
get out of here.” 

Robin nodded and followed her mother out the door, more determined than 


ever to dig up information about Blendan Jones and his Truth Seekers. 


TRUTH 


“It’s called Little Shop of Horrors. It’s at the school,” Robin explained. 

“Yes, I know the show. Who’s going?” her mother said. 

“David and Bruce. Can you give us a ride? David’s mom will pick us up at 
Beno’s after.” 

Her mother removed her reading glasses and studied her daughter’s face. 
“Okay. I think you'll get a kick out of that show.” 

Robin knew she should proceed carefully, seem casual. “Really? You’ve seen 
ite” 

“Oh sure, in Minneapolis and of course the movie versions.” 

Ugh, Robin thought. Pulling this deception off was going to be harder than 
she had imagined. She would research the plot online and be ready for 
questioning. She felt a slight twinge of guilt—not guilt for lying to her mother, 
but guilt for not feeding guilty about lying to her mother. She had no doubt that 
the place for her tonight was Blendan Jones’s workshop. 
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“Say, “Thank you, David and Bruce. You are the best friends I have ever had or 
ever will have,” 
They stood just outside the high school where the line for Littl Shop tickets 
stretched out the door. 


Robin repeated this statement, right hand held solemnly in the air as if taking 


David commanded as they waved goodbye to Robin’s mother. 


a pledge. Then, she said, “Hey, maybe you'll have fun.” 

David and Bruce exchanged looks. “Let’s see,” David said, tapping his chin. 
“Not only do I have to go to some crazy religious... #hing on a Saturday night, I 
also have to learn the plot of a musical in case I’m questioned.” 

“Come on. Let’s get in line and talk to a few people so someone can say they 
saw us here. All you need to know about Lit Shop is that a nerdy guy has a 
plant that starts eating people.” 


“Cool. I think I wanna see it now,” Bruce said. 
> 


Robin grabbed Bruce and David by the arms and said, “Well, you can’t. Let’s 
just go. The meeting is at the library. We’ve got a ways to walk.” 

“Waaaaalk!” Bruce and David whined in unison. 

Robin sighed. “Please stop.” 

The boys looked at one another again and walked on. 

“Thank you. Guys, once you’re there, just pretend that you’ve listened to 
Blendan’s show and we’re thinking about going to his church.” 

A sly look came over Bruce’s face. Robin took this in and instantly regretted 
inviting him. He was going to do something goofy—something to call attention 
to them in just the way she hoped to avoid. Any attempts to reason with Bruce 
would be a waste of energy. She just had to hope that something would spook 
him to seriousness or at least silence. 
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The community room in the library was full to overflowing. A dozen or so 
circular tables were occupied with either people or their coats and purses. 
Buzzing about the room were a dozen or so young adults handing out literature. 
The men were dressed in suits and ties, while the women wore matching navy 
skirts and long-sleeved white blouses. 

“Standing room only,” said a young woman with the name “Stacy” on her 
nametag. She handed them each a booklet. 

“T’m not standing,” David said, and they settled themselves on the floor with 
their backs against a wall. A platform held a small group of people and a mic’d 
podium. 

“Wow,” said Bruce, looking around him, “this guy is popular!” 

David smirked. “You can bet it’s not the religion they’re here for. It’s the 
celebrity. He’s got his own radio show. That’s big for Crosslake.” 

Robin opened the pamphlet in her hands. She read out loud to them. “Dear 
Seekers of Truth: The Truth may not be cool. The Truth may not win you 
friends. The Truth will only secure your place in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Blendan Jones’s Ministry will lead you to the Truth.” She looked up at David 
and Bruce, who were staring off in the other direction. “Hello!” she said. “Pay 
attention, please.” 

Bruce didn’t avert his gaze but said, “Uh, Robin? Look who’s over there.” 

Robin looked and gasped. It was Tina, her mother, and her grandmother. 

“Does that really surprise you?” David said. “You knew she had it in her.” 

“Maybe her grandmother, but not Tina. I never thought Tina really believed 
it.” Robin stood up suddenly and just as quickly sat back down again. The urge 
to confront Tina was tempered by her guilt about her own reasons for being 


there. “She’s probably just here to keep her grandmother company.” 

“Maybe...” Bruce said uncertainly. 

“Someone’s at the mic,” said David. 

“Hello!” said an impeccably groomed woman from the stage. She was 
dressed in a tailored red suit that set her apart from the young helpers and 
casually dressed attendees. The crowd shifted and settled to a low murmur. 
“Welcome, and God bless you all. We are so excited to see so many beautiful 
seekers of truth here tonight. You've come to the right place. My name is 
Nevaeh Smith, and I found the truth fifteen years ago.” She paused dramatically, 
looking up as if gaining strength from above. And then she spoke. “I believed 
my life was at an end. I was an alcoholic, I had lost my job, and then I lost my 
children to social services. I had no will to live. I attempted suicide.” It was 
difficult for Robin to imagine this bold, confident speaker had ever been at such 
a low point. 

Nevaeh paused again and scanned the crowd, making brief eye contact with 
anyone brave enough to hold it. “For those of you who might not know this, 
people who try to kill themselves get locked up in a psych ward. I had lost all 
control of my life, even the ability to end it. That is when I met Blendan Jones. 
He was my path to a pure life, peace, and a strong relationship with Our Savior.” 

David and Bruce looked at one another and started to laugh. Robin shot 
warning looks as they struggled to suppress their gigele fits. “Stupid boys,” she 
muttered under her breath. Why do boys so often laugh at inappropriate times? There 
was nothing funny about this woman’s story. She glanced at Tina and her family. 
They stared at the stage with rapt attention. 

The evening continued as it had begun. Various speakers rose to tell 
compelling stories of pain, emptiness, and loneliness—problems that were 
ultimately solved through Blendan Jones and the Truth Seekers. To her surprise, 
Robin found herself tearing up more than once. She sensed that David stayed 
aloof from the speakers and their stories, while Bruce—who had stopped 
fidgeting and sat quite still and focused—might have been touched by them. The 
glaring hole in the evening was the absence of Blendan Jones himself. If he 
didn’t show up, the evening’s effort would be a loss. 

The final speaker cried movingly as he openly described his battle with 
bipolar disorder and the effects that the condition had on his family and friends. 
The cure to bipolar disorder did not come through psychiatrists or medication— 
his path to peace and happiness was, of course, the Truth Seekers. Robin knew 
David was able to keep a skeptical attitude, but for her, the man’s story was 
compelling. He actually seemed to have found recovery from a disease that had 
nearly destroyed him. No wonder so many people were attracted to Blendan 
Jones, even in his absence. 

When Robin had nearly given up hope and was ready to quietly sneak her 


friends out the door, Blendan appeared seemingly out of nowhere on the stage. 
The crowd applauded wildly. 

Bruce nudged Robin. “Look at his outfit!” he said, eyebrows raised. 

David laughed. “Not everyone can pull off a white jumpsuit.” 

“He looks like Elvis!” Bruce giggled. 

“Tf Elvis and Santa Claus had a kid,’ David said. 

Blendan’s neat white beard and balding head did remind her of Santa Claus. 
Robin shook her head. Why would he dress like such a freak? Wouldn’t it make 
more sense to show up in robes or something that would put one in the mind of 
a spiritual leader? He looked as tacky as he sounded in his sermons. 

“Hello, folks! Well, ’m so pleased and humbled by the turnout this evening. 
Thank you all for coming.” He gestured to the speakers sitting on the stage 
behind him. “And thank you, friends, for opening your hearts and sharing your 
stories. I know that your suffering will lead many to salvation.” 

As Blendan’s speech continued, Robin marveled at his energy. He didn’t just 
speak—he jumped, twirled, and moved about the audience with his message of 
God’s love and forgiveness. All in all, there was much less of the fire and 
brimstone style she had heard that day on his radio show. He was intense but 
positive—and sweaty. The jumpsuit must have been made out of some type of 
nylon or polyester that didn’t breathe. By the time he was done jumping around 
the room, he looked like he’d taken a swim with his clothes on. 

At the end of his speech, he opened the session up to questions. Robin’s 
heart began to pound. This was her moment, but she was paralyzed, panicked. 
Those with questions were asked to wait in line behind a standing microphone. 
Robin didn’t move. 

“What are you doing? Get up there!” David demanded. “You’re going to 
end up last in line.” 

Robin stared at David wide-eyed as she shook her head and mouthed, “No.” 

“Whatr! Look, you dragged us all out here. Now, go!” 

“Hey, Robin,” Bruce offered. “Do you want me to ask your question?” 

Robin nodded, eyes still wide. 

When finally it was Bruce’s turn at the microphone, he was solemn and 
completely believable. Robin smiled. She too often underestimated him. 

Blendan smiled warmly at Bruce. “Hello, young man. Welcome. It’s so nice 
to see so many young seekers here tonight.” 

“My name is Bruce. Mr. Jones, I have an aunt in Iowa. I think she has lost 
her way. She makes her money by reading tarot cards and tea leaves and stuff. Is 
she going to go to Hell?” 

“Well, young Bruce, the Bible is clear on this subject. We are defiled when 
we turn to the occult. It will only lead to heartache in this life and beyond.” 

“Should I try to stop her? It really bothers me. I think about it all the time.” 


Robin marveled at Bruce’s ability to lie so convincingly. 

“T understand your concern, and indeed her soul is in jeopardy, but 
confrontation would more likely set your aunt more firmly on her path to 
darkness. Instead, why don’t you show her your own light? Let her see how your 
salvation has given you peace. Have you accepted the Truth for yourself yet?” 

“Uh oh,” David whispered. 

Bruce stood frozen for a moment, then replied, “Uhm, I think so.” He 
nodded his head slowly. “I think I have.” 

The audience cheered and clapped for Bruce. Blendan moved from his 
podium and embraced him warmly. Bruce blushed but seemed pleased. 

Robin frowned at David. “You don’t think...” 

“That we’ve witnessed a conversion? I don’t know. Bruce is kind of 
impressionable,” David said. 

“Let’s not panic. We don’t know what he’s thinking.” 

“Don’t worry. Pll deprogram him at Beno’s,” David assured her. 

“Deprogram?” 

“Yes, that’s what they do to people who have been brainwashed by cults.” 

“Has he been brainwashed? That fast?” 


“With Bruce, you never know.” 
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Powerful waves push through the water. Ocean waves on a lake. Impossible. Storm clouds so 
thick, it might be day or night. Waves pummel a red rock cliff that stands impassive at the 
water's edge. The scene is terrifying. Terrifying. Dangerous. And unutterably beautiful. 


Robin huddles in the bottom of her tiny aluminum rowboat. No oars, but this is of no concern 
—oars would have no effect on these waves. She doesn’t struggle to hold on but allows herself to 
be thrown about. She only hopes that the boat will stay upright. Strangely, she is not frightened. 


The red cliff looms over her. At any moment, the waves might rocket her little boat right into it. 
She blinks raindrops from her eyes. There is something up on that cliff. It’s moving. It’s a man! 
She gropes for her flashlight at the puddled bottom of the boat, but it won't turn on. She rubs 
her eyes. Who could possibly be up there in the middle of the storm, and how can he be 
suspended there? He appears to be tied to the cliff by his wrists! His arms are splayed out on 
either side above his head as his body dangles over the side. 


All at once, she knows it is Blendan, and as the realization comes to her, the intensity of the 
storm subsides. She will live through this one. The boat rocks gently now on the grey water, and 
she can focus on the man up above her. He ts alive and conscious but has no awareness of 


Robin in her little boat down below. 


A\ shadow moves rapidly over Robin’s head, and she looks up to see a graceful grey bird soar 
toward Blendan. It is nearly camouflaged by the sky, but the sound of its wings reveals its 
presence. Just as Robin had instinctively recognized Blendan, she recognizes Celia, transformed 


now into this extraordinary creature. 


To her horror, the bird lands on Blendan’s shoulder and pecks at him viciously. His face ts 
rapidly and expertly torn from his skull as Robin covers her own mouth, terrified that her 
scream will draw Celia’s attention. She can’t bear to watch, yet she can’t take her eyes off the 
scene of Blendan’s flesh being torn from his face. Underneath his face is not bone but another 
face. It is the face of her own father crying out for her. Robin stifles screams and sobs as the bird 
squawks and continues to pull at him. Her father is gone and replaced by yet another face. It is 
Jonas, but he is beardless and young—crying out for help, yet Robin can do nothing as she 
floats about in her little oarless boat. 
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Robin wakes from this dream, not with a start or a cry, but in stillness. She 
simply opens her eyes, relieved to be awake. 


FRIENDS 


“Wanna ditch Gorky?” Maddie said. 

“Are you serious?” 

“Why not? We could take a little trip across the street to Dunkin’ Donuts, 
have lunch there, and be back in time for gym.” 

“You don’t think we’d get caught?” Robin asked. 

“Nope,” Maddie said, smiling broadly, “because Pve done it before!” 

“Wow, I’m impressed. But no. I don’t want to skip Gorky’s class. I know this 
is weird, but ’'m kind of liking it these days.” 

Maddie did her best impression of Patrick from Sponge Bob, or maybe it was 
just a generic dumb guy. “Robin no like math. Robin like English. Maddie no like 
English.” 

“I know, I know, but something in me is changing. If Gorky’s scaring me, I 
just sort of shove aside the scary—or the way he’s talking to me—and really listen 
to what he’s saying. If I do miss anything, it’s in the textbook. I just go through 
the examples, and I’m good. Then the problems, well, they’re just sort of like 
puzzles. Brain teasers. They’re fun.” She smiled as she realized she was parroting 
something her mother often said—and indeed something that had annoyed 
Robin every time she said it. 

Maddie stayed in her Patrick Star character and gave her a mock-terrified 
look. “I don’t know you anymore, Sponge Bob.” 

Robin rolled her eyes. “That’s because I’m not Sponge Bob. I like math now. 
Anyway, I like it a whole lot better than Jankovich’s Greek myths. Now those are 
really getting to me.” With that, she entered Gorky’s classroom and sat down to 
await the results of her last test. She knew she’d done well, and that made her all 
the more anxious to get the results. 

Gorky handed the exams back with little regard for student privacy. He 
slapped them face up on the students’ desks—large red numbers in view of 
neighboring students. After Robin got her test, she noticed Gorky lingering near 
her desk. She broke an unspoken rule about eye contact and looked up at him. 

“Good job,” he said quietly. 


Robin suppressed the urge to jump up and down and scream with joy. Her 
score was 103. The extra credit had put her over the top. 
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The group of friends moved along the sidewalk as one being. There was a 
seamless energy about them. They were each like organelles in a single cell— 
undulating, strange, pubescent, fully functional, and necessary. To an outsider, 
their harmony would feel intimidating. They were wholly formed and complete. 
Additions were unnecessaty. 

“Beno’s again? Really?” Maddie said. 

Bruce shrugged. “We like pizza.” 

Lisa pulled off her hat and gloves and shoved them into her backpack. “It’s 
actually almost comfortable today. It feels like spring.” 

“That’s a stretch,’ David said and turned his eyes to Robin, who was staring a 
hundred yards ahead of them. “What are you looking atr” 

She didn’t feel obligated to answer. It was Lucas, walking slowly toward 
home. His gait was unmistakable. To a stranger, he would look like he’d had an 
unusual day—perhaps the worst day of his life—he exuded that kind of energy 
evety day. She wanted to connect with him, to see if there was more to him than 
just a nervous, depressed victim. 

“Hi, Lucas,” Robin said as the group moved within hearing range. 

Lucas turned, startled. “Oh. Hi.” 

Robin took a deep breath. “Guys, do you know Lucas? This is David and 
Bruce. They’re in ninth grade, and you know Maddie and Lisa, right?” 

“Sure. Hi.” 

The group offered a lukewarm greeting, which made Lucas’s awkwardness 
even more pronounced. Robin’s conscience drummed at her: Invite him. Now. 
Invite him. Now. She scrutinized her friends’ faces. Maddie was looking at him like 
he had a giant eyeball protruding from his forehead. Robin remained silent. 

The group closed ranks, mumbled a few “byes” and “nice-to-meet-yous,” and 
walked on. Robin felt a cold sweat break out under her jacket. Inside her mind, 
she screamed at herself—so, so weak! 

When they had moved a reasonable distance from Lucas, Bruce raised the 
inevitable question. “Who’s that freak?” 

“Lucas White,” Robin said. “His locker’s next to mine.” 

“T’ve never seen such a depressed kid in my life,” he marveled. To Robin, it 
seemed as if Bruce admired him for that. 

“Robin, you’re not actually frends with him, are your” Maddie said. 

“Um. No, not really,” she stumbled. “His locker is next to mine.” 


“Yeah, you said that,” Maddie said, rolling her eyes. 

David chuckled. “Clearly, you don’t think he’s an acceptable boyfriend for 
young Robin here.” 

Robin sighed. “Lord! Let’s move on, can we?” 

But Maddie was not ready to let it go. Lucas revealed a cruel streak in her. 
What was it about him that brought out the bully in kids? Maddie took far too 
much pleasure in Lucas’s weakness. She turned her attention to David. “Did you 
see him? S7ell hime He stinks!” 

“It’s too cold to smell anything,” David said. 

“Well, I can smell him,” Maddie said, wrinkling her nose, “and I can definitely 
smell his breath in social studies. Pd pay good money to get out of his group. 
There’s no way he brushes his teeth.” 

“Maybe he does,” Robin said. “Some people brush their teeth and use 
mouthwash and stuff, but they still have bad breath. Maybe he has a nervous 
stomach.” 

Maddie slapped her slender, manicured hand to her forehead. “You do love 
him, don’t you?” 

Robin felt her throat close up. She was angry with Maddie and frustrated with 
herself for her weakness. Thankfully, their arrival at Beno’s ended the 
conversation as they debated over where to sit and then what to put on the 
pizza. The conversation turned to complaints about teachers and dress codes 
until Lisa and Maddie left for a hip-hop dance class. “You should sign up, 
Robin,” Lisa said. “It’s really cool.” 

Robin thought she detected disapproval on Maddie’s face. Was Robin too big 
and clumsy for hip-hop? 

David narrowed his eyes after the girls as they left. “Are you sure about 
themr” he asked. 

“Lisa’s okay,” Robin said. 

“Oh, she’s a nice girl, but she kind of lives up to the blonde jokes, don’t you 
think?” 

Bruce snorted and then self-consciously sipped his soda. 

“T don’t feel like gossiping right now,” Robin said. “I just wish sometimes 
that I had Maddie’s confidence. I always wanted to be like that—thin, dark, 
athletic.” 

David shook his head. “Yeah, but with the tan, thin, athletic package comes 
that personality. I think you’re prettier and a whole heck of a lot nicer.” 

Bruce piped in. “Yeah, Robin. You’re a lot prettier than she is.” 

Robin blushed. “Thanks.” 

It’s good to have friends who know when to he to you, she thought. 
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The ice on Deer Lake was breaking up, and it looked like a bad skin condition. 
Chunks of ice were flaking and piling up on top of one another like a giant’s case 
of psoriasis. Robin stood at the lakefront by Audrey’s house and laughed out 
loud at the idea. The signs of spring lifted her spirits and her sense of humor. It 
would be a good day to visit Audrey. 

As she made her way up the hill to Audrey’s home, she ran up each section of 
the dock that lay in the yard awaiting the thaw. It was something akin to parkour 
as each dock piece created a small ramp—she could run up one and jump to 
another—challenge herself to jump higher or scramble up and down faster. 
She’d been doing this since she was little but sensed it might be her last year to 
have fun with it. Something was slipping from her as she grew older. Why didn’t 
grownups run up and down docks sections in the winter? 

Eventually, she made her way to Audrey’s door. “Hi, Robin!” said Audrey’s 
mother. “Audrey’s in her room. Pll take your coat.” 

Robin proceeded to a first-floor room that had been converted into a 
bedroom following Audrey’s accident. As far as Robin knew, Audrey hadn’t set 
eyes on the second floor since October. The door was open, but the lights were 
off, making the room dim. Audrey sat in her wheelchair with a magazine sitting 
unopened in het lap. 

“Uh, knock knock,” Robin said. 

Audrey was not startled but seemed to be waking from deep thought. “Oh. 
Hi, Robin.” She didn’t bother to turn. 

“Don’t you want some light?” 

“Uhm, sure. Do you want to do the Ouija in here?” Audrey asked. 

“We don’t have to do it every time.” 

Audrey turned her wheelchair around to face her. “I really want to. Don’t 
your” 

Robin shrugged. “Sure, I just thought you might want to play Scrabble or 
something, like the old days.” 

Audrey’s eyes flashed. “Ouija!” 

“Okay,” she agreed and pulled the box from her backpack. 

They sat on the bed, Audrey propped up awkwardly against the headboard. 
Their fingers rested lightly on the pointer, and Robin immediately felt Saga 
coming through. Her force was powerful, and Robin sensed an urgency in her 
message that she had not felt before. 

“IT don’t need the board, Audrey. You can take your hands off. She’s coming 
right through. It’s like—there’s no static on the radio station today.” 

Audrey removed her hands and grabbed her notebook and pen—teady to 


write down Saga’s gems of wisdom. Robin sat cross-legged on the bed, relaxed, 
and let Saga through. 


“ROBIN, YOU DO NOT SEE. YOU DO NOT LISTEN. YOU HAVE INTUITION, AND 
YOU TURN AWAY FROM IT. IN THE ASTRAL WORLD, EVERY TIME I LOOK AT YOU, I 
SEE YOU TURN YOUR BACK. YOU ARE BLIND TO OTHERS WHO HARBOR 


RESENTMENT AND ANGER.” 
Por the first time, Robin felt seriously admonished by Saga. She felt small and 
embarrassed and could see through to Audrey’s shocked expression. 


“YOU DON’I BELIEVE THAT SUCH ANGER WILL EXPRESS ITSELF IN THE 
PHYSICAL WORLD. THE ATMOSPHERE AROUND YOU IS A TEMPEST OF 
LIGHTNING, AND YOU ARE SOON TO BE STRUCK. DANGERS EXIST AT EVERY 
TURN, AND YOU ARE OBLIVIOUS. IF YOU DO NOT DISCIPLINE YOURSELF TO TURN 


AROUND AND SEE, THERE WILL BE NO HOPE FOR YOU.” 
There was a pause, and all three souls in the room seemed to be holding their 
respective breaths. Audrey looked positively green. 


After a moment, Saga continued, slower this time. “AUDREY, YOU, AS WELL, 
TURN YOUR FACE FROM THE LIGHT OF TRUTH. YOU HARBOR RESENTMENT, 
ANGER, AND JEALOUSY. YOUR BODY WILL NOT HEAL UNTIL YOU MOVE ON FROM 
THIS. DO NOT THINK THAT YOUR ANGER IS HARMLESS. YOU MAY NOT HAVE 
RESORTED TO VIOLENCE IN THE PHYSICAL WORLD, BUT YOUR ANGER IS 
PALPABLE HERE. DO NOT DENY IT. EXPLORE IT. ALLOW IT TO COME UP AND 


MOVE THROUGH YOU.” 

While Saga was coming through, Robin could still see through her own eyes 
and hear through her ears, yet there was an odd removed quality to it. Now, she 
looked at Audrey as if through a window, and what she saw in Audrey was 
terrifying. There was anger and darkness in her that she had never imagined could 
exist. She suddenly realized that Audrey was more than she had ever seemed to 
be. Her range of emotions was splayed wide open for Robin to see, and she 
knew that Audrey had dimensions beyond her own. 

Audrey resented her. She was jealous that Robin’s life had moved on while 
she remained stuck in her house, and she blamed Robin for not recognizing the 
seriousness of Saga’s warning. She would never have believed it, but Audrey 
might actually wish her harm. The shock of this realization closed the channel 
that allowed Saga through, and Robin came to the forefront again, shaken and 
self-conscious. 

“She’s gone,” she said. 

Audrey pressed her lips together and sighed. “What are you trying to do to 
me?” 

“What do you mean?” 

Audrey’s eyes narrowed. “All that stuff about my ‘anger.’ You trying to make 
me out to be evil or something?” 

“What? No! Audrey, I didn’t say those things.” 

“Right,” she said sarcastically, nodding. 


Robin gestured to the board. “I thought you believed in this!” 

“Sure. I believe it. ’m the big sucker who believes anything I’m told. I believe 
that yow’re completely innocent and had nothing to do with my accident. And I 
believe it’s perfectly fair that you get to go to school, be an apprentice to a 
psychic, and probably get rich channeling Saga someday.” With every word now, 
the volume and intensity of her voice grew. “Heck, maybe you'll even have your 
own tadio show. Meanwhile, Pll be here in my first-floor room”—she looked 
down at her notes—“‘harboring resentment.’ It’s just totally right and fair. 
Karma. I deserve paralysis, and you deserve to be gifted and famous.” 

“Audrey, we... uh... that makes no sense,” she stumbled. 

“No.” Audrey closed her eyes as if the sight of Robin were repulsive. Tears 
sprang ageressively from the corners of her closed eyelids. “Get out. I can’t stand 
to be around you anymore. Go play the Ouija board with someone else. It’s not 
fun.” 


Robin packed up her board and left Audrey weeping in her room. 


POISON 


The scent of burning sandalwood in Celia’s apartment was intoxicating. Robin 
looked around the room, making mental notes. Her own bedroom was going to 
look and feel that way soon. She didn’t have money for upscale furniture, but she 
could use fabric and candles to create a cozy and magical atmosphere—as long 
as that magical atmosphere didn’t set the cabin on fire. 

It had been some time since they had sat together like sisters, sipping tea. 
The flowing, confident Celia had returned, and that was just what she needed 
after Audrey’s rant. 

“Don’t worry about her,” Celia said. “She’s got her own path to follow, and 
you’ve no obligation to guide her. She’s angry at you on the surface, but deep 
down, she knows that her own self-hatred is the obstacle.” 

Robin nodded. “I know that. ’m sorry she’s in pain, but I don’t feel guilty 
about it anymore. And I don’t feel that bad that the friendship has ended.” 

“As you develop, you'll discover that many friendships must fall away. Here. 
Try this,” Celia said, putting a spoonful of tiny pastel mints into her tea. 

“Mm. Candy tea.” Robin smiled. She was happy to talk to Celia again 
without the burden of Blendan Jones and defensive spells, but what had created 
this calm? Robin knew she should mention her undercover visit to Blendan, but 
not today. Celia’s presence was calm, like the surface of a lake on a windless day; 
Robin was not going to throw a rock into it. 

The doorbell rang. Celia stood. “I’m sorry, Robin. It may be a client. Do you 
want to wait that long?” 

“Tf I call my mom, I could do my homework here, and maybe she could pick 
me up at dinnertime?” 

Celia smiled and gestured for Robin to follow her to a corner of her 
apartment that functioned as a small, tidy office. “You can use my computer for 
yout homework if you want. It’s all set. Pd better answer the door. If I don’t 
come back right away, you'll know [ll be up front giving a reading.” 

“Don’t worry. ’ve got enough homework to fill up an hour.” 


“Would you like to stay for dinner? I won’t have time to cook, but we could 


order in.” 

Robin considered this. It might be good for her mother to get to know Celia 
a bit. “Do you think my mother could come? She could pick up the food.” 
Surely, her mother would like Celia if she spent time with her. Robin suspected 
her mother thought of most psychics as charlatans who took advantage of 
gullible, vulnerable people. Eventually, her mother would have to learn about 
Saga and accept that Robin herself was a psychic. And, of course, she would 
know that her own daughter had no intention of taking advantage of anyone. 

Tension returned to Celia’s face. “Robin, actually, I don’t think that would 
be a good idea.” Celia looked at her apologetically. “I want to talk to you about 
it, but I need to answer the bell.” 

“No, no. It’s okay. Go ahead.” 

As Celia whirled away from her and flowed out of the room, Robin felt 
ashamed. A cold sweat came over her. Logic told her that it was appropriate to 
include her mother, but Celia’s tense response made her feel very wrong indeed. 
All those familiar awkward feelings came rushing back. Why did the slightest 
incident make her feel like a big, clumsy, sweaty oaf? And why was it not a good 
idea for her mother to know Celia? 

Robin sighed, retrieved her backpack from the couch, and put the contents 
on the desk. She opened her assignment pad: an essay comparing Flowers for 
Algernon and Of Mice and Men. This was going to be a tough one. She’d start with 
the internet, she decided. If she got lucky, a Google search might reveal a list of 
comparisons or at least spark some ideas beyond the fact that both books had 
highly emotional, intellectually disabled—that was the way Jankovich put it— 
characters. She wasn’t going to plagiarize, of course, but it never hurt to look 
into what other people might say about a novel. 

Celia’s computer chair was predictably cushy, supportive, and stylish. It was 
upholstered with a soft caramel leather and managed to look antique in spite of 
its ergonomics. 

Robin hit the spacebar, and the monitor blinked and opened. Celia’s search 
engine was already up. The contents of the page took Robin’s breath away. 

The page consisted of a Google search for “easy-to-make homemade 
poisons.” The top results included POISON, Suicide methods: Wikipedia, the free 
encyclopedia, and How to Make Poison—Many Easy Improvised Homemade Poisons. 

Robin sat transfixed. Trembling, she took the mouse and hit the “history” 
tab. The results showed site after site with recipes for various deadly poisons and 
information on their effects. The only other pages viewed that day were from 
Blendan Jones’s radio station and the Forest Lake Restaurant and Lounge. 

With a start, Robin realized that Celia had put little candy mints into her tea. 
But why would she hurt Robin? She raced to the kitchen to find the box of mints 
sitting on the counter. She shook them, smelled them. Was this the lightning 


storm Saga was referring to? Was Celia jealous of her ability to channel Saga? So 
jealous that she would poison her? She began to breathe fast and hard. Her 
hands were beginning to tingle—she was going to pass out. 

Robin nearly ran back to the computer chair and sat with her head between 
her legs. As she regained her composure, it was as if her mind felt a gentle knock 
at the door. Saga was there, somehow, ready to come through without the Ouija 
board and without Robin’s voice. She was in her head, and this time she was 
calm and reassuring. 

“SHE WON’I HURT YOU. USE YOUR INTUITION. OR EVEN BETTER—THIS 
TIME, USE YOUR LOGIC. LOOK. THINK. ACT.” 

Robin lifted her head and, on impulse, rifled through a stack of papers near 
the printer. The papers consisted of bills, brochures, and printed photographs of 
various indigenous poisonous plants. One paper caught her eye because it was 
the only one with handwriting on it. It was a completed application to work as a 
server in the Forest Lodge Restaurant and Lounge. Why would a successful 
business owner like Celia be applying for a job as a server? 

She moved back to the history tab on Celia’s computer. She clicked the 
Forest Lodge site and found herself looking at a menu. She must be studying the 
menu, Robin thought. This time, she clicked on KBLD’s website. She came to 
Blendan’s page with a ridiculous animated cartoon figure of his bearded face 
bellowing, “Know the Truth.” The hours of his radio show and the time, date, 
and place of each of his personal appearances were in print. The Forest Lodge 
Restaurant and Lounge was not on the list. 

Robin closed her eyes and looked within. Saga was no longer there, but a 
hunch was. There was a connection between Blendan and the Forest Lodge. 
Celia, now so calm and confident, was so only because she believed that Blendan 
would soon be dead. 

It was time to get out. She placed the papers back in the organizer and 
closed the search engine. Hopefully, Celia would not remember that she had 
carelessly left it open. On second thought, nothing Celia ever did could be 
considered careless. Was this her way of sharing her plans with Robin? Hither 
way, Robin had to get out of there without seeing Celia again. She didn’t have 
the acting skill to pull off a calm exit. Between Celia’s psychic abilities and her 
own inability to hide her emotions, Robin’s state of mind would be detected. 

She wrote a note of apology to Celia and left it on the tea tray. She then 
gathered her things and slipped quietly out the back door. 
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The sunset painted the sky with brilliant crimson and orange streaks over Forest 


Lake. The view from the downstairs lounge at Forest Lodge was breathtaking. 

“Thanks for taking me out to eat, Mom. I love this place,” Robin said. 

Her mother reached for a golden, batter-fried nugget of cauliflower. “Good 
idea, Robin. Makes for a nice change. What made you think of itr” 

She knew that it was time, but she couldn’t bring herself to confide in her 
mother quite yet. “Not sure. Just craving steak, I guess.” Robin glanced around 
the room, hoping for a clue in the form of Blendan to present itself. She waited 
for her mother to excuse herself to the ladies’ room before she acted on her 
hunch. As the server refilled their water glasses, she plucked up her courage. 
“Does... do you ever see that guy from the radio, Blendan Jones, in herer”’ 

The server didn’t seem the least bit surprised by Robin’s question. As she 
gathered up the remains of the appetizer dishes, she said, “Nearly every day. 
Breakfast. On some nights, he’ll come down here to the lounge with a group of 
friends, but he’s a regular at breakfast.” 

“Oh,” Robin said. She thought she should continue the conversation—ask 
her if she was a fan of Blendan’s—but she didn’t think she could keep up the 
pretense of casual interest. That Blendan was a regular customer added to her 
suspicion that Celia was planning to poison him. This was big, and right now, 
Robin felt very small. It was time to let her mother in on all this. 
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Virginia Winter’s reaction to Robin’s detective work was quite surprising to 
Robin. She wept. Tears streamed down her cheeks as barely touched dinner 
plates were replaced with coffee and cocoa. 

Robin was mortified. Her mother simply dd not cry. Robin put a hand on her 
mother’s forearm. “Oh, Mom, I’m sorry for all of this. ’m just really confused.” 

Her mother took her cloth napkin from her lap and dabbed her eyes. “It’s 
okay, Robin. I just feel responsible, somehow. I let you spend so much time with 
a dangerous, unbalanced person.” 

“But, Mom, I’m glad you did. I don’t want to be protected in that way just 
because people are, well, risky. I understand better than anybody that there’s evil 
in this world.” She spoke slowly now, measuring her words. “I’ve understood 
that from the age of six. I have a”—she searched for a word that her mother 
might accept—“ift, and I need to use it. Pll never feel good or comfortable with 
myself until I learn to handle it better. I needed Celia, no matter how psycho she 
turned out to be.” She paused and considered her mother’s red-rimmed eyes. “I 
don’t believe that Celia’s evil. She was so good to me, Mom. And she truly 
believes that Blendan wants to do harm to her. Maybe he does.” 

Her mother shook her head. “She’s paranoid, Robin. Whatever her attributes 


are, her mind has become twisted. She’s dangerous, and we’ve got to go to the 
police.” 

Robin cupped her hot chocolate tightly in her hands. “Now?” 

“T don’t know that they can do a lot at this point, but ’'m certain they’d want 
to hear your story. It’s not illegal to research poison on the internet, and there’s 
nothing so wrong with applying for a second job, but the police should know 
that all the evidence you’ve found points to a murder plot.” 

“Murder plot...” Robin repeated. It was all too horrible to be real. 
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The early hints of spring had been a tease. Winter was back with a vengeance. A 
bona fide blizzard descended upon them over the weekend. Now, the snowdrifts 
had hardened with the overnight chill. Robin thought school might be canceled, 
but somehow the bus managed to navigate the winding lake roads. As she 
pressed her head against the bus window, she thought it was surprising that there 
weren’t more accidents. The plows created piles of chunky ice and snow so high 
that it was impossible to see around the corners at most intersections. 

A vague dread nagged Robin as she moved through her school day. The 
police had been reassuring. As expected, they couldn’t do much because Celia 
hadn’t broken any laws, but they did say they’d look into it. They reassured her 
and her mother that Robin’s name wouldn’t be revealed to either Blendan or 
Celia. Both the police and her mother had forbidden her to contact Celia for any 
reason. 

Robin knew, however, that the nature of a small town meant that she would 
soon have to face Celia. It couldn’t be avoided. She would have to tell her that 
the apprenticeship and the friendship were over. Celia had taught her so much 
that was true and real. Robin now understood the history of the “Old Religion” 
and learned that her psychic abilities were indeed gifts to be developed. Celia was 
paranoid and sick, but that didn’t negate all the good she had given Robin. How 
could someone so beautiful, and together, and special be so warped? She just 
couldn’t make sense of it. So, Robin felt adrift—treading water in the lake in the 
middle of the night, floating in the dark with no life vest. 

Her lost focus was exposed in math. “Excuse me,” Mr. Gorky said. “Your 
grade on this assignment might improve if you wrote something on the paper.” 

Robin startled and looked down at the worksheet in front of her. Fifteen 
minutes into the period, and she hadn’t even written her name at the top. 
Plustered, she stuttered, “I’m... ?m sorry. Uh... Can I... use the bathroom?” 

Mr. Gorky stared at her, incredulous. “Go.” 

Robin made her escape. As she dashed down the hall to the girls’ bathroom, 


she could hear her own heart beating. Her breath quickened. A panic attack. She 
hastily entered the dingy bathroom and locked herself in the largest stall. She sat 
on the toilet and breathed into cupped hands. S/ow down, she thought. S/o, slow, 
slow down. Her heart obeyed and slowed. Her breathing became rhythmic. She 
occupied her mind by reading the graffiti on the inside of the stall. In a nicely 
drawn Sharpie black heart with an arrow through it, someone had scribbled 
“Tamara & Bart.” Other entries: “Jenna eats bugs for breakfast!” “Canada 
sucks.” “Avery has STINKY pits.” Way do people have to be so nasty? But “tuning 
in” to that writing revealed no real malice on the part of the writers. They were 
just the product of thoughtless boredom. 

Robin left the bathroom stall, washed her hands slowly with lots of soap and 
water, and took a drink from the fountain on the way back to math class. An 
announcement from the loudspeaker startled her: “Lucas White, to the office 
with your things.” She felt a touch of envy. He was being signed out. As she 
passed by their lockers, she saw him loading his backpack. Why did she feel so 
mixed up and guilty whenever she laid eyes on him? 

He spotted her. “I’m getting busted out of this place,” Lucas said, smiling. 

“Lucky.” 

“Well, see you later, Robin,’ he said, swinging his backpack over his 
shoulder and slamming his locker door. 

“Lucas. Would you like to come out with us to Beno’s sometime?” 

Lucas was shaken by the offer. Robin’s heart was back to pounding again. It 
felt like time had slowed before he finally responded. “I’m not sure your friends 
would appreciate me coming along.” 

“T would.” And with that statement of strength, Robin’s posture changed. 
She stood tall. For once, she felt pleased with herself and her place in the world. 
Maybe her only motive was pity for a bullied boy, yet she found within herself a 
genuine desire to know him. Why that was, she wasn’t sure. 

“Well, okay. Sure, Pd love to.” He shifted uncomfortably. “I’d better get to 
the office.” 

“Lucky,” Robin said with a smile as Lucas walked briskly down the hall. 
After that act of courage, Gorky’s class would be easy. 
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It wasn’t long before the dreaded meeting with Celia was to come. As she stood 
outside the school, in line to get on the bus, Celia appeared. “Robin,” she said. 
“We need to talk. Come to my place, and ll give you a ride home.” 

Adrenaline rushed through Robin’s body as her brain moved into “fight or 
flight” mode. “Oh, uhm... my mom’s expecting me on the bus.” 


“Call her.” 
“T really need to get home.” 
“Robin, listen to me. I need to talk to you. Remember Saga’s message? 
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‘Appearances can be deceiving.” Celia’s plea was interrupted as the bus roared 
into position. The door squealed open, increasing the sense of urgency. “Please, 
just give me the opportunity to help you see me clearly.” 

Robin stood, torn between her still-present loyalty to Celia and the concerns 
of her mother. Dressed impeccably as always in a sweeping winter white coat, 
Celia looked calm, concerned, and sane. Robin stepped out of the line and pulled 
out her cell phone. “Okay, just let me call my mom.” Her fingers felt stiff as she 
slipped out of her gloves and fumbled with the phone. 

“Hi, Robin,” Virginia Winter said. 

“Mom, can you give me a ride home?” 

Her mother sighed. “Oh, Robin, did you miss the bus? It’s so dark and 
dreary out, and I’m so tired of that drive.” 

“T know. [’m sorry. Listen, you know I’m not going to be staying after 
school much anymore—just now and then with David, and I can usually get a 
ride home with the Bellecourts. But today, I need a ride.” She wanted to explain 
why she needed to talk to Celia one last time, but she knew her mother wouldn’t 
understand. 

“Why?” 

“T told Mr. Jankovich Id help him put up this bulletin board on Greek 
mythology. You could pick me up in front of the school in an hour, okay?” It 
had been a month since the mythology unit, but it was all that came to mind. 

Her mother growled into the phone and then gave in. “All right, go ahead.” 

Robin smiled. “Good, because I already missed the bus.” 

“T’m going to charge you for the gas.” 

“Fine, Mom. Bye.” As she pressed the off button on her phone, a screeching 
tone burned in her ears. She looked around at Celia and the exiting students. No 
one else had heard; it had come from within. The sound of guilt, she thought. 

As Robin and Celia gingerly stepped along the icy sidewalks toward Main 
Street, Celia revealed all that she knew. “I’m sorry I scared you, Robin. I 
shouldn’t have left all that information for you to find.” 

Robin swallowed. She didn’t know whether to apologize or accuse, so she 
remained silent. 

“T don’t blame you for going to the police. It was, of course, the right thing 
to do. As far as ’m concerned, it doesn’t change a thing between us. I just need 
you to know that what you believe about me is not based on reality.” 

Robin shivered. 

“Robin, please, come in and have some tea. Please? All bundled up and 
shivering out here, it’s too difficult for us to really talk.” 


Robin said nothing yet began to walk toward Main Street and Celia’s 
apartment. 


Neither of them noticed that they were being followed. 


A BITTER TEA 


Celia led Robin through her storefront door as she had so many times before, 
but now, instead of happy anticipation, a heaviness infused the air between them. 
Though Celia appeared to be at peace, ready to explain herself, Robin felt 
enormous tension. 

Robin busied herself, admiring the hand-carved Wiccan calendar as she 
waited for the tea to boil. The calendar was real, from a world beyond a small- 
town psychic, and it was part of an unconditional appreciation she would always 
have for Celia. 

“Tea!” Celia said, and Robin moved to the couch. 

All at once, Robin was frightened of drinking the tea. Of course, it wasn’t 
poisoned, but the thought of accepting a drink from a would-be poisoner was 
utterly stupid. She would have to fake it. Pick up the cup, swirl it about, put it to 
her lips, and never drink. It wouldn’t fool her, but it was the only strategy she 
had. 

Celia dropped some candy mints in her own tea, stirred, and tasted. “As I 
said before, Robin, I understand exactly why you went to the police. You mustn’t 
feel that you betrayed me.” 

At that, Robin felt a little miffed, and it gave her the courage to speak. “I 
don’t. I was afraid for you... and Blendan. I didn’t want you to do anything that 
would ruin you.” 

“Ym not crazy, Robin. The mistake I made was in believing that your 
intuitive gifts would allow you to see Blendan clearly, but I sometimes forget 
how new you ate to all of this. There’s no question that your abilities are strong, 
but they’re still raw. You can’t tune in to Blendan the way that I do. You can’t 
see that his intentions are murderous. He and his followers plan to do more than 
just harass me. They’re going to kill me.” 

The conversation was not moving in the direction she had hoped. Where 
was the explanation that this was all a mistake, a crazy coincidence? That Celia 
had no plans to poison anyone but was instead looking up poisons to understand 
Wiccan potions better or something like that? 


“IT should have told you this before, Celia, but I went to one of his Truth 
Seeker workshops. I wanted to find out if he would encourage his followers to 
do harm to a witch. Bruce made up a story about an aunt who reads tarot cards 
or something. Blendan didn’t think that he should do anything about it. His 
message was to let God make His own judgment. Blendan may be crazy, but I 
don’t think he’s violent.” 

Celia’s calm demeanor was slipping away, and though she spoke slowly and 
softly, there was a flash of temper in her eyes that unsettled Robin. “Oh, Robin, 
how can you be so naive? He’s not going to reveal violent intentions in a new 
Seekers’ session. It’s his followers, his inner circle, who are stalking me. It’s only 
a matter of time before they make a move.” 

“You've seen them?” 

“Of course I have!” Celia became misty-eyed. “He’s got at least one, usually 
more, tracking every move I make. Right now, I guarantee it, there are people 
staked out on Main Street and in the back alley.” 

At this point, Robin knew she had to be smart and say the right thing. “I 
didn’t know this. I’m so sorry. Have they tried to hurt you?” 

Celia’s eyes opened wide, and she leaned toward Robin as if others might be 
listening. “Not yet,” she whispered, “but they’re planning something big. I can 
feel it. Blendan has a plan to kill me in a way that will be big news. Everyone will 
know that I was murdered as a witch.” 

“Then shouldn’t you call the police? If there are people following you and 
planning to hurt you, the police should know about it. You need protection.” 
Robin put her teacup on the tray and stood. “Celia, I’m sorry, but I have to go 
soon. My mom’s picking me up in front of the school, and I don’t want to be 
seen coming from the other direction.” 

Celia stood then, holding her teacup. It was a stiff sort of stance that Robin 
had never seen before. She stared blindly ahead of her, and Robin thought she 
could see another flash of anger. “You're actually scared of me, aren’t your” 

Robin was flustered. “Of course not.” 

“Yes. You are. I thought that we understood each other. I thought we were 
close.” 

This time it was Robin holding back tears. “But we are. You mean so much 
to me. I came from a sort of... muggle world where I didn’t belong. You opened 
everything up for me—helped me accept and appreciate that I’m psychic.” 

Celia clicked her tongue. “But you’re not so psychic. If you were so gifted, 
you would have understood that poisoning Blendan was not a choice for me. It’s 
self-defense. I believed in you. I expected you, of all people, to be on my side.” 

Robin felt her body break into a cold sweat. “Celia, | am on your side. But 
isn’t there another way to handle this thing with Blendan? Couldn’t you tell the 
police that you’re being stalked?” 


“The police,” she repeated with vitriol. “Their allegiance is to The Blendan 
Jones, radio celebrity. There are followers in their ranks.” 
A chill ran up Robin’s spine, and she had the urge to run with or without her 
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coat and backpack. “I’ve got to go,” she said as she moved from between the 
couch and the coffee table. 

“Please, don’t,” Celia said, blocking her path. 

This can’t be happening, Robin thought. “I’m going to be late.” 

Celia gently cupped Robin’s upper arms with her slender hands. “We need to 
talk. You say that you care about me. Then do this one thing for me. Stay.” 

Robin removed herself from Celia’s hold and backed away. “I do care about 
you, but I don’t want to make my mom worry.” 

“But you will be staying,” she said. Celia looked pointedly down at her right 
hand. To Robin’s astonishment and horror, Celia was holding a small knife. “A 
dagger used for spells,” Celia said. 

Tears streamed from Robin’s eyes. “Why?” 

“Self-defense. The moment you admitted going to that Truth Seekers’ 
workshop, I knew. You’re one of them.” 

At this, Robin nearly spat with anger and fear. “One of Blendan Jones’s 
followers? I went to that thing for you. To find out if you were in danger. I loved 
you, Celia. You were my teacher.”’ Robin’s eyes shifted from Celia’s face to the 
dagger. “How can you do this? How can you pull a knife on mer” 

Robin looked up, waiting for a response, waiting for sanity. Celia said 
nothing, her face a jumble of a thousand thoughts. 

And then... CRASH! 

Startled, they both looked toward the door to the front room. Someone was 
hitting the storefront window—hard. Celia suddenly grabbed Robin around the 
waist and pulled her through the door to the front room, where they crouched in 
the dark, peering from around a wing-backed chair. 

It was Jonas. He was on the sidewalk, slamming one of his liquor bottles 
against the plate glass. Miraculously, the bottle remained intact while the window 
cracked in several places. Robin watched the scene in silence, then looked down 
to see the dagger in Celia’s hand. It was inches from her neck as Celia gripped 
Robin against her body. Celia’s strength was surprising, but she imagined she 
might wriggle out if Celia’s concentration was broken by the trouble outside. 

Jonas continued to hit the window when a figure in a hooded down coat 
appeared on the scene and grabbed Jonas’s arm mid-swing. The man relieved 
Jonas of his bottle and then stood stock still as Jonas spoke animatedly about 
something. 

Presently, the man walked briskly over to Celia’s door and tugged at it. He 
then took Jonas’s bottle and walked away with it. Several tense moments later, 
the storefront window was shattered with a thundering crash. The force of his 


blow was not due to a liquor bottle but from a street bench hurled full-on into 
the glass. The man wasted no time stepping through the frame and into the 
room where Celia and Robin hid. Jonas hobbled in behind. Celia stood with the 
dagger at Robin’s throat. 

It was then that Robin recognized the man in the down coat to be David. 
Jonas and David had come to rescue het. “David,” Robin began. 

David interrupted. “Hey, Robin, no worries, okay?” he said. 

Celia responded, “She has something to worry about. You all do.” 

“Listen, lady. Everyone knows we’re here. The police are on the way. Come 
on now, youre not going to hurt a little girl,” he said. 

“She wants to hurt me.” She nodded toward Jonas. “She and the old wreck 
over there.” 

Jonas coughed and stood up a little straighter. “Jonas,” he said. 

“Jonas...” Celia repeated slowly, strangely. 

“You don’t want to do this,” Jonas said. 

“You know nothing, old man.” 

He suddenly seemed sober. “I do. You know very well that I do.” 

Celia said nothing. 

“We're not so different,” Jonas said. “We both have extraordinary gifts and 
extraordinary difficulty with them. I can help you, sweetheart.” 

Sweetheart?! Though still held firmly in place by Celia and her knife, Robin 
found herself relaxing a bit. She locked eyes with David and heard his thoughts 
like a meditation: “No worries. No worries. No worries.” 

Celia’s grip on Robin altered slightly, but there was still no chance of escape. 
A silence descended among the four as Robin’s eyes took refuge in David’s, and 
Celia stared unblinkingly at Jonas. They stood in the shadows, with dim light 
from the apartment behind them and streetlights bleeding in through the 
shattered window. As people walked by, they hesitated at the shattered 
storefront, but no one was curious enough to look in and see the shadowy 
figures there. Perhaps if it hadn’t been so cold, they would have stopped to 
investigate. 

Robin gave in to the silence, and her breathing matched Celia’s. She could 
feel Celia’s heart beating—slowing down. Celia was calm again, and she spoke. “I 
need to talk to Robin.” 

“We’re not leaving,” David said. 

“T know. Ill give you the dagger, but I need a moment to talk to her. Don’t 
jump on me.” 

“Sure. Give it to me, and you can talk all you want,” David said, stepping 
forward. 

“Not you!” she snapped. “Jonas.” 

David backed into the darkness as Jonas stepped forward and put his hand 


out, palm up. Celia took the dagger from Robin’s neck and placed it gingerly in 
Jonas’s hand. Jonas watched as Celia turned Robin toward her and held her 
gently. In spite of everything, Robin returned the embrace with a lump in her 
throat. She felt as if there had been a death. Still holding Robin, Celia said, “I 
know you're a friend to me. I don’t really believe you belong to Blendan.” 

“You don’t?” 

“Well, in that moment, I did.” Celia stepped back from the embrace and 
looked at Robin. “Tm glad that I helped you be yourself. I want to be the person 
you thought I was. That person is at the center of me. I can only hold onto that 
center some of the time, and then it fractures.” She glanced at Jonas. “I Anow 
there are people out there who'd like to hang me like a Salem witch. It’s true. 
This time, with Blendan, I just wanted to fight back.” 

“Celia, my mom must be worried. I need to call her.” 

Celia stepped back and allowed Robin to move over to David, who had his 
cell phone out. “I’ve called your mom—and the police,” David said. 

“T thought you'd already called the police,” Robin said. 

“No, that was a lie. I didn’t have time.” 

Robin and David looked at Celia, who was being escorted to the couch by 
Jonas. Robin marveled at his gentleness and Celia’s willingness to let him take 
her. At that moment, her mother arrived, blind to the destruction around her, as 
she stumbled through the broken glass to get to her daughter. She immediately 
took Robin in her arms. 

“You're okay?” her mother said, eyeing Celia and Jonas on the other side of 
the room. 

Robin disengaged from the embrace and was relieved to find her mother’s 
eyes were sympathetic and gentle. “I am, Mom. I’m okay, and I’m so sorry. I was 
absolutely stupid.” 

“Yeah,” her mother and David said in unison. 

“David, why did you go looking for me here?” Robin asked. 

David glanced at Virginia Winter and received a smiling nod in return. 
“Your mom called and asked me to spy on you,” he said. 

“You're not the only one in the family with good intuition,” her mother said 
with a wink. 

“What amazes me is that you’re not more freaked out,” David said. “If I 
were in your situation, I’d be curled up on the floor bawling like a baby.” 

Robin paused for a moment, closed her eyes, took a deep breath, and felt 
Saga there beside her. “I was scared, but somehow I knew she wouldn’t actually 
hurt me.” 

“You must be psychic,” he teased. 

“The police are here,” Jonas said gently. Celia showed no reaction but stared 
off into the distance, seemingly emotionless. 
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The police saw everything in black and white. Shades of gray about her friend 
and teacher, Celia, were of no importance. She had held a knife to Robin, and 
whatever her psychiatric or spiritual excuse, she was going to jail. There would be 
a trial, and Robin would have to testify. All she knew about trials was what she 
had seen on TV. There would be reporters and cameras, and she wouldn’t have a 
chance to say that—though Celia was guilty of a crime—she was more than just 
a criminal. 

Outside the police station, Jonas, David, Robin, and her mother stood 
shivering in the dark. “Let’s go to the café,” Robin’s mother said. 

“Tl be going then,” Jonas said. 

“No,” her mother said. “Please, come.” 

Jonas was entirely sober now and looked at her with alert eyes. He nodded. 

They braced for the windy walk to the café and were grateful for the warmth 
inside. A booth seat alongside Jonas was perhaps too intimate, so they took the 
table farthest from the door. Even so, Robin felt acutely aware of his filthy 
clothes and face and, in the next second, felt guilty for it. He had saved her life. 
The server immediately put a pot of coffee on the table and distributed well- 
worn, stained menus. “Hot chocolate for me, please,” Robin said. 

“Ugh. I hate this place,” David said. 

“Ym sure it passed its health department inspections,” her mother said, 
smiling. 

Robin looked at Jonas, who was looking at the menu. She wondered if he 
had any money with him. Each of them ordered hot, calorie-dense comfort food. 
This was not an evening to eat light. 

“This is a special occasion, isn’t it?” Robin said. “A day we’ll all remember. 
The day I was held hostage and Jonas saved me by breaking a window.” 

David balked. “Hold on, now. That’s not quite what happened. You’re 
revising history already.” 

“Okay. You broke the window, but Jonas knew what was going on, and he 
somehow got Celia to give him the knife. How did you know, Jonas? How did 
you do it?” 

Jonas moved his gaze to her as if he were stuck in some slow-motion 
universe. His voice was deep and rasping. “I am like you, Robin. Well, actually, 
I’m an ugly, scary, sloppy drunk, and you’re a lovely young lady—nevertheless, 
we are alike. I can see things that others cannot. So can you. So can Celia. But 
you’re not yet skilled at judging the information you receive. I am. Celia is 
profoundly insecure, and that makes her dangerous. When I saw that you were 
visiting with her, ’d had hoped she was doing the right thing with you, but I was 


concerned.” 

“But she was doing the right thing. She taught me so much.” 

“She took pride in your talent, but there was jealousy, too. She’s passionate, 
subject to fits of jealousy and paranoia. When your thinking about Blendan 
departed from hers, she couldn’t accept that. She felt you were an extension of 
her, and therefore she needed you to agree with her—particularly about that. I 
could feel her obsession grow.” 

David bristled. “How did you know all this? Were you stalking them?” 

Jonas laughed sadly, softly. “You could call it that. I always keep an eye on 
Celia. I sensed Robin’s path and spent some time looking out for her. I think 
you'll agree it was a wise choice.” 

Robin shook her head, perplexed. “But why do you keep an eye on Celia? 
Because she’s like your Psychic?” 

“No. I look out for her because she’s my daughter.” 


LUCAS 


“Bring the Ouija board.” 

Robin squinted at Audrey’s image on her phone. Audrey was in front of the 
fireplace again, but the room was quite dark. “I didn’t think you wanted to be my 
friend anymore. And the Ouija board...” 

Audrey was silent for a moment. Robin held her breath. 

“Look, I know I was a rotten friend. You’re one of the few people who have 
visited me since the accident. What Saga said was true. I am jealous of your 
talent. I wish I was psychic.” 

“T know you love the Ouija board,” Robin said. 

“T want your abilities. I want to be able to see into the future and know 
things about people that they try to hide.” 

Robin wiped her bangs from her face. “It would be nice if I could do those 
things, but you know I can’t. I didn’t do very well with Celia, did IP Or, come to 
think of it, with the whole Halloween festival. I mean, I had that information 
from Saga, but I ignored it.” 

Audrey nodded. “I know, but you’re just figuring it all out. I shouldn’t have 
blamed you for my accident. I love the Halloween festival, and I didn’t want to 
hear it from Saga either—just like I didn’t want to admit that I was being a jerk 
to you. I’m really sorry.” 

“It’s okay. I can’t imagine what Id be like if I were in your place. Listen, Pll 
bring the Ouija board if you want, but you’ve got to know I can’t control what it 
says.” 
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“Saga, you mean—‘not an it.”’ She gigeled. “I promise I won’t blame you if 
she says something embarrassing. I just think Saga will make it fun, and I need 
this party to be great. I haven’t seen anybody for a long time.” 

“What about Tina? I think her family might be fans of Blendan Jones.” 

“Tl invite her, but Pll warn her. She can come if she wants to. Are you still 
friends with her?” 

Robin was taken aback by the question. She had been so wrapped up in 


Celia that she hadn’t thought about her much. “I don’t know,” she said. “I don’t 


know how I can be friends with someone who believes that ’m going to Hell.” 
“Does she believe that?” 
“If she believes Blendan Jones, she believes it.” 
“Should I not invite her?” 
“Invite her. I don’t want to leave her out.” Then she had an idea. “Audtey, 


can I invite another friend?” 
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“Hi,” Audtey said uncertainly as Robin and her friend stood at the door. 

“Happy Birthday,” Lucas said, handing her a pink, clumsily wrapped gift. 

Audrey looked at Robin with questioning eyes. 

“Audrey, this is Lucas. Do you remember? His locker is next to mine.” 

“Oh, yeah. Hi, Lucas.” She wheeled her chair away from the door and 
gestured upstairs. “You can put your coats on my bed up there, and when you 
do, say hi to my bedroom. It probably misses me.” 

As Lucas took Robin’s coat and walked upstairs, Audrey gave Robin a sly 
smile. “Are we on a date?” 

“Shut it,’ Robin said, but she smiled. 

“Well, I think he’s cute,” Audrey said. 

Robin looked up the stairs after him, visualizing his brown curls, thick 
glasses, and perpetually nervous expression. “You do?” 

Audrey shrugged. “Did you bring the Ouija board?” 

Robin eyed her backpack. “Yes, but ’m having doubts again. I know you 
want a great party, but remember the last birthday party with a Ouija board 
involved? Not great.” 

“You know that’s not going to happen again.” 

“T know, but others might be uptight about it. Are they going to want to risk 
it?” 

“Listen, don’t worry. I told everyone I invited that we were going to do it. 
Even Tina. And she’s willing to come and watch.” 

At that moment, Lucas came down the stairs and stood awkwardly next to 
Robin. Robin gestured to Lucas. “You haven’t told 4m. Lucas, would it creep 
you out too much if we did the Ouija board at this party?” 

“No. Sure. Whatever you want,” Lucas said. 

Audrey eyed him. “Do you even know what a Ouija board is?” 

“Sure Ido. My mom has one.” 

“She does?” Robin asked. 

“We tried it a couple of times when I was about ten. My dad didn’t like it, so 
we stopped for him, really.” 


“Did it work for you?” Audrey asked. 

“Sort of. It moved to ‘yes’ and ‘no,’ and sometimes, it would just go in 
circles. It never spelled out words.” 

“Well, wait until you see Robin do it.” 

Robin blushed. Audrey expected her to channel, and in fact, it would be 
difficult not to. Working only with the board was slow and cumbersome, but 
allowing Saga to speak through her put her in a vulnerable position. She wasn’t 
sure if she looked or sounded normal when she channeled. Being the school’s 
resident psychic freak was not her goal. “Audrey, I think we might just need to 
stick to the board. Maybe someone besides me could start, at least.” 

“Hey,” Audrey’s dad said, sauntering in, “your party guests are wondering 
where the birthday girl went.” 

“We're coming, Dad. We’re going to do the Ouija board next.” 

“Oooooh. Do you want me to light candles and turn off the lights?” 

“No thanks, Dad. Just give us a little time, okay?” 

“Message received and understood,” her father said, saluting and turning on 
his heel. 

Audrey smiled. “My dad is such a dork.” She wheeled herself into the back 
room, where her party guests waited for her. Lucas and Robin followed. 

“Robin’s here!”? Audrey announced. “Ouija-board time!” As an afterthought, 
she added, “Oh, and this is Lucas.” 

“Hi, Lucas!” everyone shouted. 

“Hi,” Lucas said and half-waved a greeting. 

Robin noticed Maddie and Lisa exchange smiles. Tina looked shocked, as if 
Robin’s guest had shaken her known world to the core. Why? Because it had 
been years since a new person had been invited into their circle of friends? The 
presence of Lucas put everyone on alert. David looked curiously at Lucas and 
then at Robin. What was he thinking? 

“Come on,” Audrey said to Robin. “Get the board out and put it on the 
coffee table. Most of us will be able to see.” 

“T don’t want to start,’ Robin said. 

“Tl try it,’ Maddie offered. “Lucas, you want to give it a go?” 

Robin could feel the energy in the room change. Knowing Maddie as they 
did, everyone felt suspicious of the invitation. On the other hand, Lucas seemed 
to be getting more comfortable. “Sure,” he said, moving to the coffee table. 

The party guests settled themselves around the room. “Let’s turn off the 
lights,” Bruce said. 

“We need to see,” Robin said. 

“The Christmas lights will be enough,” Audrey said. 

“Why do you have Christmas lights in here in March?” Bruce flipped off the 
overhead light to oohs and aahs as the glowing lights bathed the room in a warm 


rainbow. “Nice lights.” 

Audrey was too focused on the Ouija to hear the compliment. “Okay, guys. 
Get going.” 

Lucas and Maddie placed their hands on the pointer. It remained motionless. 

“Ask it something,” Bruce said. 

“Okay,” Maddie said. “Hello. Is there anyone out there? Do you have a 
message to communicate?” 

Nothing. 

“Robin, you'd better get in there,” David said. 

She sighed. “Okay.” She got up as Maddie immediately moved aside. She 
clearly didn’t want to be Robin’s Ouija board partner. “I’m going to stick with 
the board for now,” she said, looking up at Audrey. They placed their hands on 
the board. After a moment, it began to move. Robin gasped. There was a 
presence there, but it wasn’t Saga. It felt entirely different, and she couldn’t 
channel it. 

As the pointer moved, David recorded the words as he read out loud. “THE 
GIRL, MADDIE, HAS A FLAT SPIRIT AND WILL NEVER SEE BEYOND.” 

Bruce and Lisa gigeled while Maddie said nothing but stiffened and pressed 
her lips tightly together. 

Robin took her eyes off the planchette and announced, “This isn’t Saga,” 
before returning her attention to the new spirit. 

“THE BOY, LUCAS...” There was a long pause, and just as Robin was about to 
admit that she could feel nothing coming through, it began again. “LUCAS, THERE 
ARE DARK FORCES NEARBY. BEWARE.” The room was silent. Even Bruce seemed 
to sense the energy in the room that sent a tingling feeling to the back of Robin’s 
neck. 

David was the first to speak as the Ouija pointer stalled. “I think it’s just 
trying to freak us out.” 

“Mission accomplished,” Bruce said. 

“Tl take a turn with Robin,” Audrey said. 

“But shouldn’t we ask about this?” asked Robin. 

Lucas abruptly stood up. “No, it’s okay. Pm good.” He moved away and 
stood by the door, hands in his pockets. 

Audrey and Robin put their hands on the pointer. Robin felt a familiar 
presence, and her fear evaporated. The pointer began to move. 

“DO NOT ALLOW THE PETTY AND THE BLIND TO INJURE YOU.” 

“Are you talking about the spirit that came through earlierr” Audrey asked. 

“LET US SAY I AM SPEAKING IN GENERAL TO ALL PRESENT.” 

“Okay.” 

“T CAN SPEAK THROUGH ROBIN.” 

Robin was silent for a moment, hesitant to channel in front of so many kids. 


She looked around at a crowd of expectant eyes, then at Lucas still standing by 
the door. She sighed. “Yes, Pl let her come through.” She kept her hands on the 
pointer, but it did not move as she spoke for Saga. 

“T AM SAGA. ’M SURE MANY OF YOU HAVE HEARD OF ME. I AM NOT ROBIN, 
BUT I DEPEND UPON HER AS A FRIEND WHO WILL ALLOW ME TO BORROW HER 


VOICE. 1 UNDERSTAND THAT I AM HERE FOR ENTERTAINMENT TONIGHT. IF 
ROBIN WENT ALONG, I WOULD BE HAPPY TO DO A TAP DANCE FOR YOU AS I AM 


A BIT OF A HAM.” 

Audrey winced. “It is a party, but we do take you seriously.” 

“TJ AM NOT INSULTED. I WISH I COULD DO MORE TO MAKE YOUR PARTY 
MERRY. AS IT IS, MY TIME AND MY MESSAGES MUST BE SHORT.” 

The group waited in silence. In actuality, only two minutes passed, but how 
time could stretch! Robin tried to relax and step aside so that Saga could come 
easily through, but her self-consciousness created some sort of involuntary 
barrier. 


Finally, she spoke. “LUCAS, YOU ARE THE NEW MAN ON CAMPUS. THERE IS 
MUCH UNTAPPED IN YOU. YOU HAVE A GREATER DESTINY THAN YOU KNOW, 
BUT YOU MUST MOVE IT IN THE PROPER DIRECTION. OTHERS ARE FEARFUL OF 
YOU. THEY SENSE YOUR UNBRIDLED POWER. THEY DO NOT KNOW WHAT TO DO 
WITH YOU, AND YOU DO NOT KNOW WHAT TO DO WITH YOURSELF. SEEK 
SPIRITUAL CALM—MEDITATION. YOUR ENERGY IS CHARGED WITH POTENTIAL 
AND CHAOS. HARNESS IT, OR YOU WILL BE VULNERABLE TO ALL SORTS OF DARK 


MISCHIEF LIKE THE SPRITE WHO BOTHERED YOU EARLIER.” 

All but Robin turned to stare at Lucas. Lucas smiled, shrugged, and finally 
walked in and sat on the couch next to Bruce. 

“AUDREY.” 

The attention moved back to Saga as she spoke through Robin. 


“YOU HAVE TAKEN THE FIRST STEP, BUT YOU MUST FIND WITHIN YOURSELF 
A SENSE OF SELF AND BELIEF BEYOND THE LIMITATIONS OF YOUR PHYSICAL 
BODY. ONLY THEN WILL YOU WALK. YOU CAN DO THIS. WHY DO YOU NOT DO 
THIS? WHY DO YOU HOLD ON TO JEALOUSY, RESENTMENT, AND FEAR? TIME TO 


GET WITH IT.” 

Robin was concerned that Saga’s harsh attitude would offend Audrey and 
destroy the party, but Audrey did not rail against her. She simply said, “I will. I 
will ‘get with it. I promise.” 

“T KNOW YOU ALL WANT A MESSAGE FROM BEYOND, BUT YOU WILL HAVE TO 
FIND A FORTUNE TELLER FOR THAT. I AM NEARLY DONE. LISA, DO NOT DOUBT 
THE MESSAGE YOU RECEIVED FROM THE SEER. THE SEER WAS MYOPIC, BUT SHE 


COULD SEE THOSE OUTSIDE OF HER WITH 20-20 VISION. YOUR BROTHER GROWS, 
LOVES, AND LIVES IN ANOTHER DIMENSION. YOU CAN SENSE HIM IF YOU OPEN 


UP TO THE IDEA.” 

Lisa shed tears and smiled, nodding. 

“OKAY. 1 DO NOT WANT TO BE A PARTY POOPER, SO—A GEM FOR EACH OF 
YOU BEFORE I LEAVE. 


“BRUCE, FOR A SUCCESSFUL LIFE, FOCUS ON WORK OVER PLEASURE. 
SURPRISE YOUR TEACHERS WITH YOUR THUS FAR HIDDEN WORK ETHIC. 
“MADDIE, DO NOT BE HURT BY CHARGES OF FLAT-SPIRITEDNESS!” David 


truly guffawed, and Maddie silenced it with a look. “YOU WOULD DO WELL TO 
WORK ON YOUR EMPATHIC SKILLS, OR I FEAR YOU WILL REGRET YOUR 


BEHAVIOR LATER IN LIFE.” 

Maddie’s face clouded. She had clearly been hoping for a “great destiny” sort 
of fortune rather than admonishment. Robin imagined that Saga’s focus on 
Maddie’s mean streak was related to Lucas’s presence in the room. 

“TINA. THOSE WHO CLAIM RIGHTEOUSNESS OFTEN USE IT AS A SHIELD THAT 
HIDES PAIN. LOOK FOR THAT PAIN IN OTHERS AND REVEAL IT, AS YOUR 
INTERVENTION MAY SAVE A LIFE—OR A SOUL.” 

Tina nodded and, at that moment, appeared to be genuinely open to Saga’s 
message. But was it about Blendan or someone else in Tina’s life? Robin would 
have liked to ask the question but felt it was not her place to be curious about 
Tina’s business. 

“DAVID.” 

David’s eyes shifted sideways toward Robin. With a sort of deadpan humor 
that just might be hiding nerves, he said, “That’s okay, there, Saga. You don’t 
have to give me any advice.” 


“NO ADVICE. YOU KNOW WHAT YOU ARE DOING IN THIS LIFE. CHALLENGES 
WILL PRESENT THEMSELVES, BUT NOTHING WILL BE TOO DIFFICULT, FOR YOU 
ARE QUITE CLEVER. IF YOU CHOOSE, YOU WILL CREATE HISTORY—POSITIVE 


CHANGE FOR MANY PEOPLE.” 

Bruce patted David on the back. David looked at the floor. He was 
impossible to read. Was he happy with this prediction, or did he think Saga was 
teasing him? Was Saga teasing him? 

“ROBIN...” 

There was a long pause as Robin waited openly and patiently for his 
message. 

“YOU HAD A DREAM ABOUT A BOY AND A WOMAN. HAVE YOU YET PUT ANY 
THOUGHT INTO WHO THEY WERE?” 

Another pause was followed with, “YOU MAY COME THROUGH AND SPEAK; 
WE CAN... TAKE TURNS.” 

Robin knew the dream was about the injured boy at Chintobitka. She 
centered her thoughts on the memory. A word impressed itself upon her mind’s 
eye. “No,” she said, “it couldn’t be.” 

“ANYTHING CAN BE.” 

“But I met him. He was really there! Injured. And the mother...” She 
gasped. “Was I hallucinating? Why did I dream that?” 

“MORE THAN A HALLUCINATION, MORE THAN A DREAM. TELL YOUR 
FRIENDS WHOM YOU HAVE SEEN.” 


“T have seen me. The child is mine. I was the mother. And in the dream, I was 
with my father. Is it the future I saw?” 

“TT WAS A WINDOW IN TIME, BUT NOT STRICTLY THE FUTURE AS YOU 
EXPERIENCE IT IN YOUR LINEAR WAY. IT WAS ONE OF MANY PROBABILITIES.” 

“Are you saying it’s a probability that my father will be back in my life? That 
he’s alive?” 

“YOUR FATHER IS LOST IN YOUR WORLD. HE LACKS THE ABILITY TO RETURN 
TO YOU. BUT HE CAN BE FOUND.” 

“Then tell me where to find him!” Robin cried. 

“T WILL NOT INTERFERE. YOU WILL MAKE A NUMBER OF DECISIONS ALONG 
THIS PATH. CERTAIN ONES WILL LEAD YOU TO YOUR FATHER.” 

“T don’t think that’s fair.” 


“TT IS AS IT SHOULD BE. AND NOW, YOU WILL ALL BE BEST SERVED BY FOOD 
AND DRINK, MUSIC AND LAUGHTER.” 


“She’s gone. I can feel it,” Robin said, tears streaming down her face. 

Audrey stared at her with wide eyes. “I’m so sorry, Robin. I didn’t want you 
to be upset.” 

“That’s just it. Saga, or the Outja board, whatever, doesn’t care whether we 
want to hear happy news or not. She just gives us news.” 

David dropped the notebook and put a hand on Robin’s shoulder. “Listen, 
let’s figure all of this stuff out tomorrow. For now, let’s eat.” 

Robin tose and smiled awkwardly. “I know you all have questions for me 
about the dream-not-dream-whatever-it-was, and I don’t mind answering, but 
let’s eat first, okay? Hungry, Lucas?” 

“Sure,” Lucas said. 

“You know what I like about you, Lucas?” David said. “You're so 
agreeable.” 


SPRING 


One could no longer walk on water on Deer Lake. The ice had broken up and 
melted into a cool blue liquid. Buds popped on branches. The daylight stretched 
past eight o’clock. Robin felt free and invigorated. If not for her lightheartedness 
now, she would not have realized that she had endured the winter blues. After 
Celia and the impossible news about her father, Robin had cocooned herself. She 
went to school and back on the bus each day. She did her homework dutifully, 
happily consumed her mother’s heavy food, and then read in bed. It was natural 
for her to move within and become as nearly dormant as a person could be, but 
now she felt anxious to leave winter behind. 

It wasn’t too soon for a boat ride to Voigt’s. David’s father helped him 
overturn the boat and ready the motor for action. The water was cold, though, 
and the docks weren’t in place. It was a trick to launch the boat from the shore 
without getting their feet wet. Once all gassed up, they were on their way, 
pockets full of game and candy money. 

Robin couldn’t help but smile as she walked up the path to Voigt’s. Good old 
reliable V oigt’s, still the greatest place in the world, Robin thought. She was startled to 
see Jonas sitting at the counter, drinking a Coke. 

“Hi, Mr. uh... Jonas,” Robin said. She realized she had no idea what his last 
name was. 

His eyes smiled. “Jonas is fine. Hello Robin.” 

She turned to David. “Will you go get me a Sugar Daddy and some change 
for the pinball machine?” 

“What do I get out of it?” 

“Buy yourself a candy bar.” 

“Deal,” he said, grabbing the wadded bills from her hand. 

Robin sat down on the chair next to Jonas. 

She looked straight ahead as she spoke. “You scared me here last year when 
you grabbed my arm.” 

“Tm sorry. ’m a scary kind of guy.” 

She gestured toward his Coke. “Are you—” 


“Free from the kind of bottles one conceals in brown paper bags?” 

Robin giggled nervously. 

“At this moment, you see me with a Coca-Cola. But this is just one moment 
of many. My family has money, property, and ‘second sight’; my daughter and I 
have not been very successful in handling our gifts. Celia is a lost soul, but I am 
no better. I use whiskey to dull the blade.” 

Robin nodded and looked down at her fingers. “What will I do?” 

“T pray, dear, that you will find a better way. There are many of our lot who 
live in relative peace. I so regret that my inability to cope with my own mind has 
destroyed my daughter. And I’m so sorry that she hurt you.” Small tears escaped 
from the corners of his eyes. 

“T think David and my mom will never forgive her, but I don’t feel that 
way.” For the first time, Robin looked directly into his face. In that moment, she 
felt a new confidence. She sensed a power within her—the power of many 
lifetimes. “You know, her life isn’t over, and neither is yours.” 

Jonas smiled. 

She then felt Saga’s presence standing gently by. Without words, Saga 
whispered an idea. 

Robin had gone long enough, ignoring her instincts. Now she would act 
upon them, no matter how risky the prospect. She took a deep breath and said, 
“Jonas... could you help me find my father?” 
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